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PAST HOURS. 
BY MISS LANDON. 
Ah, surely there are moments when thy heart 
Must think of her it has so coldly banished ;— 


Does not my image to thy memory start, 
Though all that made its earlier charin be vanished 2 





Do you not think of me sometimes at night, 

When the dark hours are passing still and lonely, 
The pale stars watching with their dreamy light, 

And thou art with thy own hushed thoughts left only 2 


Do they not bring me back? Dost thou not say, 
Perhaps this very moment she is weeping 
Those bitter tears that pride subdues by day, 
To wet the pillow that I keep from sleeping ! 


Does the still midnight waken no remorse, 
No pity for the misery of thy making? 
False as thou art—I could not wish thee worse 
Than one sad midnight of my own awaking. 


I hear thy voice, I look within thine eyes,— 

Then start to think it is but an illusion ;— 
False as thy promise, fleeting as the ties 

That bound me to thee with such vain delusion. 


Then I recall thy words and looks, and think, 

How could they wear such true, such tender seeming 
I think till | can bear no more, and shrink, 

And mock myself for all this idle dreaming. 


. 


How many words of thine I now recall, 

Scarce noticed at the time when they were spoken ; 
Alas! how true love fondly treasures all 

The slightest things, like some heart precious token. 


{ wish I could forget them—for they keep 
Calm from my waking hours—rest froin my pillow, 
Like those uncertain restless winds that sweep, 
Rising with their perpetual strife, the billow. 


If weary of the weight upon my heart, 
I struggle to be glad with vain endeavour; 
How coon Teicken of such seeming part ' 
The spirits I would force are gone for ever. 


If I am sad and weary, and fling by 
The tasks in which I take delight no longer : 
All other sorrows bring one sadness nigh,— 
Life’s cares are strong-—but those of love are stronger. 


Love has its part in every other thing, 

All grief increasing and all joy impairing ; 
Death is the only hope, for death will bring 

Rest to the heart, fevered with long despairing. 


Ah, then, farewell, there is no more for me; 

‘Those sunny looks that turn them on to-morrow ; 
I hope not, fear not, and but wish to be 

Where the last shadow falls on life’s last sorrow. 


ABOU BEN ADHEM AND THE ANGEL. 
BY LEIGH HUNT. 
Abou Ben Adhem (may his tribe increase !) 
Awoke one night from a deep dream of peace, 
And saw, within the moonlight in his room, 
Making it rich, and hike a lily in bloom, 
An angel, writing in a book of gold; 
Exceeding peace had made Ben Adhem bold : 
And to the presence in the room he said, 
«What writest thou!’ The vision rais’d its head, 
And, with a look made of all sweet accord, 
Answer'd, ‘‘The names of those who love the Lord.’ 
* And is mine one?’ said Abou. ‘ Nay, not so ;’ 
Replied the angel. Abou spoke more low, 
But cheerly still; and saia, * J pray thee, then, 
Write me as one that loves his fellow-men,’ 
The angel wrote and vanish’d. The next night 
It came again, with a great wakening light, 
And shew’d the names whom love of God had bless’d, 
Andlo! Ben Adhem's name led all the rest 





ec 
THE IMPREGNABLE 

CHAPTER I. 

Wotten Waven, in Warwickshire, was not near so large a village in the year 
1769, as it is at the present day. The new church was not then built, nor had 
‘Squire Figgs erected his Elisabethan residence, Thunderbolt Castle. It 
that period a very little insigniticans place indeed ; had its won- 
ders, as every village has I ever went gjto. There was the well that did belong 
to the old fortress, although the fortress itself was grubbed up, and seven feet, 
ia 6 it altogether, of a Roman wall, which the ** Henly Guide” assures me was 
the erection of Numa Pompilius ; also which Doctor Fossett had 
found the veracious bones of King Arthur; and the barn, in xh Peter Mumps 


BACHELOR, 


was at 
but nevertheless 


a burrow, in 





murdered Lucy Sweetbread, was as good as new. The church, that is, the old 
Schurch, had been built time out of mind ; and boasted of an altarpiece from the 


| 


It was a long, straggling place, built on the left-hand side of the river Alne, in 
the then road from Stratford to Birmingham. First came the parish church, 
which was outside the town; and next the church,.the parsonage, in which lived 
the vicar, Mr. Halfstarve, and eleven daughters, between the ages of thirty and 
three, all unmarried, the young ones because they were little, the elder daughters 
because they could not possibly help it. Next the parsonage came a farm house, 
and the farmer had a wife, but luckily for himself, no offspring. Then No. 1, in 
High Street, was Mr. Grab’s, an attorney, well to doin the world, and he had an 
unmarried daughter rather lame of her right leg, but not much pitted with the 
small-pox. No. 2 was the grocer’s, a young married man from Coventry; 3, 4, 
5, and 6, vulgar shops; but 7 was inhabited by Master Stump, the surveyor, who 
was incumbered with an unmarried child of the age of forty ; rumour said she 
would be as rich as Creesus, but what availed riches in Wotton? Then came 
five more shops, which altogether mustered eleven single females ; and the other 
end of High Street was flanked by Bolus, an apothecary from London, who, be- 
sides a soa in his surgery, exhibited three young ladies, all calling him papa, one 
of whom, to the extreme wonder of Wotton, was courted by Mr. Lillywhite, her 
father’s bound apprentice. Two or three rich vestals lived in detached cottages, 
and several others in the families of friends , the lady of the manor was a maiden, 
and the mistress of the workhouse an immaculate one; there were no married 
people in the workhouse, and but one widow in the poor woman's almshouses. 
Thus plenty of spinsters had Wotten Waven. 

One house I have passed over that I might describe it more in detail—the 
Priory. It was a pert looking erection, of lively red brick, with white stone 
facings, and two orbs of granite at the termination of each end of it. It had 
also a small dome in the centre, surmounted by a weather vane, with a smal! brass 
cock crowing onthe top. The Priory boasted a lawn in front, and a garden run- 
ning down to the river at the back, orchard, and shrubbery, (the Wilderness was 
the name of it,) and very good stabling, if the tenant could afford to keep a 
carriage: I say, could afford ; for at the commencement of my story, the Priory 
had been uninhabited sixteen years, owing to a chancery suit, which rendered it 
unsafe for any one to render himself liable for rent to seven different heirs at 
law 

However, in seventeen hundred and sixty-nine, things took a turn ; the chan- 
cery suit ended, and all the property was sold to pay the expenses. Wotton 
Priory was bought much above its worth, said Grab the attorney, who had gone 
up to London expressly to bid for it at one-third of the real value. With the sale 
of the Priory ends my first chapter. I will change horses, reader, and then we 
will whirl along as briskly as ever. 

CHAPTER IT. 


The desolate Priory looked like one arisen from the dead. Bricklayers were 


| pointing it, carpenters mending the doors and palings, glaziers putting in the bro- 


ken windows, a labourer clipping the hedges, Dawkins the gardenersmowing the 
lawn, and half adozen charity children weeding the avenue. It was really so 
unusual a sight, and so very funny, as people call it, when they see something 
they are not accustomed to see every minute of their lives—it was so funny, I 
say, that the eldest Miss Halfstarve, who was watching these operations over the 
palings, burst into an ungovernable peal of laughter. This roused the gardener, 
who was busy mowing the grass; he touched his hat, and looking humourous, 
** Mum,” said he, ** we're to have som’ody at the Priory. 

‘* Ah, Dawkins ! it is sold, is it not?” 

‘** Fes, mum, they bees coming fro’ Lunnon as is to live in’t.”’ 

‘From London, who is she!’ said the lady, sighing at the idea of another 
maiden, perhaps younger than herself, coming to fillone of the great pews in the 
church, and make herself look small. ‘* Whois she, Dawkins ?” 

She!” said Dawkins, grinning, “No; we’ve shes enough in Wotton, God 
bless it! It’s ahe—mum.” 

The father of a family; this was worse and worse. 

‘Has he any daughters!” gasped Miss Halfstarve. 

‘‘ None, as I know on; he’s single, mum—a bachelor.” 

“ 4 bachelor! O my dear Bella, exclaimed she to Miss Grab, who limped up 
toher; ‘*this place is to be inhabited, and by a bachelor, my dear Bella.” 

“ Well, I know that,” said Bella, coolly; ‘my father told me all about it when 


he came from [.ondon.’ 


Now Miss Halfstarve and Miss Grab had long been friendly-enemies—a term | 


most of my fair readers will readily understand. They accosted each other with 
‘* My dear,”’ and spoke of each other as the “ worthy ;” but for all this civility, 


hated each other mortally. They would quarrel for half a year together, then 





make it up for the mere pleasure of venting their venom upon each other, and 
become as cordial enemies as ever, quite ready in a few days to quarrel again the 
first opportunity that offered. Of their respective tempers, I will reveal nothing, 
but may perhaps be allowed to insinuate that Miss Halfstarve was a sincere Chris- 
tian at the bottom: although it was testified to her by five witnesses that 
Miss Grab had added five years to her (Miss Halfstarve’s) age in an assembly 
where there were no less than three unmarried country gentlemen, no sooner did 


for, 


she understand that her dear Bella knew all about the new master of the Priory, 
than she humanely offered her left-arm, which the other, although more than 
usually lame, pettishly refused, and entered into the most agreeable confidential | 






talk imaginab! nding with an invitation to drink tea that very evening. 
at that mysterious meeting Heaven knows much betterthan Ido; all I 


pretend to tell is, what There was nota spinster in all Wot- 


passed 


, 
was the effect of it. 








ton but became aware that on Friday three weeks, at seven o'clock in the even- 
ing Mr. Narcissus Ee¢lantine would take up his abode at the Priory 

And this weary three weeks, how did our excited heroines amuse themselves ? 

| Morning, noon, and night, hot or chilly, wet or dry, all the women in Wotton, 

and around about, straggled down in parties of three or four at a time to the 


pencil of Salvator Rosa Daub, a native of Wotton, who afterwards walked up | 


Sto London and had the honour of taking a portrait of Benjamin Franklin for the 


Jub-room of the Patriotic Good Fellows’ Association. But, after all, the most 
wonderful thing about Wotton Waven, was the immense quantity of single wo- 
nen in the town and round about it. ‘ Wotton and Claverdon 
‘lade:,’’ was a proverb in Warwickshire Girl after girl grew up to maidenhood, 
yaiden after maiden declined into the vale of antiquity, and gravestone after 
avestone bore the odious addition of spinster to the otherwise interesting des- 
iptions of birth, death, and parentage; yet, luckless Wotton swarmed with 
aidens still, and the only thing that kept the po} ition in the least afloat, was 
e influx of new faces from other parts of the country, who brought along with 
m breeding wives and a host : 


Waven maids 


of chopping chil tren. 
You are not to imagine our fair victims underwent tlieir doom with resignation, 


made no efforts to avert the curse that hung over them Balls were given, 
es instituted, a library founded and liberally subscribed 
s imported by the but 

les could buy, nor detiance drive out of Wotton. and ¢ 
s and marriages continued a little 


Tnnde 


lo, and mantua-makers 
1 mil score ; 
emy no bri 
ster of birih 
‘ April 1625. 
anuary 

At the date of my 


well-a- i¥. Single blesscdness was ¢ 
if parish ré 
ime, beginning with 


ed, | amtold the same volume only { 


ominous vo! 


imished fmilng 


story, Wotton and 


its 





vicinity contained more 1 the 

jal number of singit people They were 80 numerous that ] cannot describe 

m, which it is my intention of doing, without giving a little picture of the 
sage liself. 





Priory, and all their talk 
focus of attraction, the 


ment A siack of 


Arrived at the 
r only consolation was to watch its progressive advance- 


on the road was of banns and bachelors. 


new chimnies were voted enchantingly picturesque—an an- 


tique fountain and basin became quite the talk of all who considered themselves 
, ' \ ‘tl 
judges—a flying Mercury set the ladies’ mouths watering—and the furniture that 
} , lay 
wandered in from day to day underwent the less than 


scrutinizing eyes of no 
But afforded such lid 
stables, for that was a certain sign that the owner would 
Two new stalls were added: ** Mr. Eglantine has three horses,” 
remarked Grab, who ‘ 


nineteen imaginary 


of 


mustresses. nothing solid satisfaction as 


the renovator the 
keep a vehicle 
And had always an eye toa bargain, “* That's 
lucky—my blue chariot looks exceedingly well, only I don’t like it. 
man shall have it for a trifle.” 


Says one 


Our gentie- 





The eventful Friday at last crawled into existence, and you would have taken 
it for a fair-dav, there was so much doing at Wotton Long before five o'clock 
the hizh-road to Stratford was lined with a den crowd of well-dressed females, 
a gentleman being here and there sprinkled ; and all this assembly, like Mosiems 
it prayers, OF Sancovers ga x ata balloon, turned t rl ls one way. ‘There 
was tling nd | scolding, and retorts, and ¢ ymplaints, and con- 
sultations, w i it deal of strete 20 ec ina, ¢ sequently, no | 
bure if iv Flower and Fy sart ty ] n en ers, ¢ l 
I { vherein ve have so | rey le wh ai mer, 10 \ 

( i I putt " } Gress-co stme 10 
( i aces 2 i doings mocer es acest this sce 
for ly powe ire rt € othe ta 

The « s seven, and a t eyes as if they 
ex | e heavens were abo 10 oper Halfstarv pulled out his watch, 

L hat coc he, sa arter too fast ” The ids | t ." ra 

Here bees the High Flyer,” shouted an imp who was fee loukeys 
owl! h ne 

: H I y the ro 1@ es we ette n it, 


What | 


and every eye had selected a different passenger for Mr. Egiantine, so that ex- 
cept the coachman, there was nothing but Eglantines upon the coach. Even the 
guard, who, lazy dog, had put his horn in his pocket, was held for some seconds 
to be the very man himself by no less than seven ladies, and two gentlemen be- 
hind them. ‘There was a general rush towards the Priory, but they who ran 
nimblest had the least reason to congratulate themselves. The High Flyer rolled 
past the Priory—a rumbling was heard—then the coach vanished—tall passen- 
gers and short passengers, young and aged, handsome and ugly——not one pas- 
senger on the top of that coach was Mr. Eglantine. Lillywhite, who had unfor- 
tunately asserted he knew a Mr. Eglantine in London, uncommonly like the 
tall dark-looking gentleman on the coach-box, rubbed his eyes as though be- 
witched. 

Meanwhile, a neat green chariot having escaped the turnpike, brushed on rapid- 
ly towards the village ; again all was animation, and what was better, animation 
without disappointment. The chariot pulled up atthe Priory, and although it was 
so dusk that nothing but a little black shadow could be seen to get out of the car- 
riage, this was indubitably the shadow of Mr. Eglantine. Long, very long, did 


our ladies linger, watching every candle that flitted about the house, and listening , 
to the ringing of the bells, as if bells could describe to them the person of Mr. is 
Eglantine. Jt is even on record, that the watchman was obliged to escort seve- f 


ral fair vagrants home in rather a peremptory manner, before he could clear the 
street sufficiently to commence his customary nap without observation. j 


CHAPTER III. 


Although a few glimpses of Mr. Eglantine were caught by several fair ones in 
ambuscade in the course of Saturday, it was not until Sunday morning that a per- 
fect view of him was obtained, and then he sat exalted in the Priory pew, amidst 
| an ocean of bonnets and shawls. The result of this observation I will give 
| you. 
| Eglantine was asmall gentleman, five feet six inches in height, but certainly 
not taller: his figure was thin, his carriage erect and dignified: his nose was 
elevated, his mouth dimpled, his eyes grey and vivacious, and his head co- 
vered with a profusion of hair elegantly arranged and powdered. His age 
was guessed at forty the farthest, but might very well be five years less. His 
shoes were fastened by large diamond buckles, and his black silk stockings ap- 
peared all clocks, they were so embroidered ; he carried his hat in one hand 
with a jaunty air, and in the other twirled a clouded cane. So fine a gentleman 
had not been seen since the time of the Cavaliers, and all the ladies were in rap- 
tures. . 

The abigails seated in the aisles were no less delighted with the little footbo 
who strutted after Mr. Eglantine w'th his Bible and Prayer-book. This youth 
was not like the footmen of Warwickshire, bullet-headed and clump-footed, with 
a great burly beljy, and half an acre of shoulders up to their ears. Mr. Eglan- 
tine’s servant wes as superfine in his way as the gentleman himself, and looked } 
for all the world tike a masquerading milliner. ‘lo crown his other agreédble ~ 
qualities, he took snuff out of a real silver snuff box, which he had won at a raffle “> 
in London. 

Advances for Mr. Eglantine’s friendship flowed in from all quarters, and some 
of them ina very ingenious and delicate manner. Mr. Halfstarve sent him i 
every Saturday night the text from which he meant to preach, and the vicar’s ' 
lady borrowed Pamela and Col. Jack from the riches of his genteel library, Miss 
Halfstarve and her sister Perdita called upon him to entreat his subscription to 
the Sunday scliool, then in its infancy; and Miss Grab invited him to inspect 
her aviary and tame rabbits. Bolus stopped him in the middle of the street to 
warn him against the pernicious effects of the night airin autumn: and Stump, 
the surveyor, appointed him arbitrator in a dispute concerning the metes and 
boundaries of Wottoncommen. Even Miss Dorothea Dagleish, the starch lady 
of the manor, condescended herself to conduct him over all the antiquities of 
the neighbourhood, all the time insinuating that the greater part of these were 
relics aud memorials of her own ancestors. 

All these little civilities seemed very agreeable to our bachelor, and most of 
them he repaid in a handsome manner ; his attentions to the ladies in particular 
were indicative of the finest feelings. His carriage was always at their com- 
mand—his mansion their own—his books were under every lady's pillow in the 
| village : he gave Miss Grab two real penguins from the South Seas, and would 
carry his money in no purse but one knitted by Miss Halfstarve. As for Fanny 
Bolus, he grew so much in her good graces by delicate presents of fruits and | 
flowers, that Lillywhite three several times discarded his lady, and at last sent } 
| back to Mr. Eglantine a fishing-rod he had borrowed of him. 
| 
| 





——— 


~ 





But it was on Valentine’s day that geotleman’s gallantry assumed the most 
agreeable demeanor. Hearts and beautiful ladies under oak trees, Cupids with 
| arrows bound round with flowery stanzas, flowed through the village postman 
into the hands of every single lady in Wotton ; such valentines had never been 
| sent or even seen before, and who could send such but dear, sweet Mr. Eglantine ? 
| As for Miss Dagleish, her companion Tippet protested she had never seen that 
| lady half so delighted in her lifeasshe was at receiving a portrait (for so she 
pleased to call it) of herself in Saxon costume, with the Dagleish quartermgs 

| over her head,—it was so delicate, so like Mr. Eglantine. 

It took a full week for these wonderful valentines to work: their tremendous 
effect were then seen. Miss Dorothea uncovered all the old needlework and 
tapestry at Dagleish Court, and soon afterwards pensioned off her companion, who 
muttered something about old rich fools, and artful middle-aged men, which her 
mistress was intended to hear, only unluckily Tippet forgot the lady was deaf. 
Miss Stump brought Salvator Rosa Daub all the way from London to take her 
miniature, and Miss Grab looked out for a discreet housekeeper to take care of 
father. The youngest Misses Halfstarve were sent to a boarding-school 
in Mo m ruth shire, and their ¢€ Idest sister kept close house, because Mr. Eglan- 
tine did heratchurch. As for the Bolus family, poor Bolus was out of 
Fanny and Lillywhite grew so quarrelsome over dominoes, that the 
last provoked to call him * an ungentlemanly chap,” and said 
one man of breeding at least in the village who would scorn to say 
a certain person took itinto his head to throwat her. At sunrise 
the next morning Lillywhite was observed frantically pacing the village, with a 





her poor 


so stare at 


young lady was at 








there was 


such things as 


| sealed note inone hand, and an amputating knife in the other, as if dubious 


whether to cut his throat, or put the letter into the letter-box. The letter which . 
reached Fanny ended thus :— 

“Although the gentleman of the village may possess better breeding and } 
finer manners than a certain person, I doubtif in the end he will be found to 
behave so honourably by you. Ican never flatter myself that I possess your 
heart, I therefore se your hand: he may engage your affection, yet will 
ention of marrying you. Ponder thiswell. Adien. 


release 


never have any in 


“PS. T shall never return to Wotton, yet shouid you ever, and may that day i 
never come, stand in need of a true friend, remenber you will ever be the object 
of the adoration of “ Oviver LiLLywuirte.” 4 
These numerous preparations for the marriage state went on some weeks, but 
' w yut anythit y def itive being said or done by the myster:ous Mr. 
inulant and each lady began at last to see she was making a great fool of 
verself. Murmurs arose, and sliarp sayings went abroad, all impugning the gentle- 
man’s character asa man of honovr. London Lothario—a fellow brought up in ’ 
playhouses—a_ har uted libertine—and a fickle trifler with female affec- i E 
tio might be |] ny a parlor window by any who took the tro ible to ; 
n; butt were meant for never listened to or seemed to have : 
heard a whisper of f ali Mr. Eglantine went about the same as ever, | 
merry, genteel, as ous, and even iffectionate, when he a idressed his favour- 
ites ; but neve iwo FE:glantin Say ibout ret 12” marrie } / 
Little pe yple | only the grand remedy for all disappointments, patience ; but i 
great people were not to | vith. Mrs. Halfstarve calling upon Mrs . 
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Bolus one morning, found the family in tears around Fanny, who was lamenting 
over Lillywhite’s farewell epistle. The two heads of the village, although they 
differed upon one point, namely, who it was Mr. Eglantine really had a fancy for, 
a Bolus or a Halfstarve, yet came to a perfect agreement upon one point, that he 
was a man who must be made to do what was fair and right. Deep plans were 
pondered, innumerable schemes were proffered and rejected ; but at lasta plot 
was brought to bear, which promised to be the most effective piece of artifice ever 
practised within fifty miles of Warwick. As the first move in this grand 
campaign, Mrs. Bolus sent the errand boy with a number of invitations to a 
tea party. ‘* Now mind you leave this at Mr. Eglantine’s,” said Mrs. Bolus. 

“1 must be going,” remarked the vicar’s lady rising. 

** Good-bye, yourself and family will be sure to be here on Wednesday,” said 
the other. 

“O sure !” said Mrs. Halfstarve, looking sly. 

And with these vows of confederacy the females generally parted company, 
both loud in their abuse of Mr. Eglantine, each forgiving him and pitying him to 
the bottom of their hearts. Mrs. Bolus, because she felt sure he was deeply in 
love with her Fanny, and would marry her on the instant, had he not been lugged 
into almost proposing to Miss Halfstarve, and Mrs. Halfstarve completely convin- 
ced her eldest daughter would be M:s. Eglantine, could she only find the poor 
gentleman a way to get handsomely out of his scrape with that artful Fanny 
Bolus. 

CHAPTER IV. 

On the eventful Wednesday a strong psrty mustered at the house of Mr. Bolus. 
There were Mrs. Bolus herself and daughters three, Miss Grab, and the two 
remaining Misses Halfstarve, and Miss Stump. Also the lady of the manor, who 
from some suspicion of the designs of others, or some design of her own maybe, 
had invited herself to spend the morning with Mrs. Bolus, and, without much en- 
treaty, stayed the evening also. Only two gentlemen wereto be found in this 
army of Amazons; and they were mercenaries, and had parts to play,—these 
were Mr. Bolus and Mr. Halfstarve. 

Now all the company were kept waiting for Mr Eglantine, which made all the 
company wonder ; but there was little reason for them to do so, Mr. Eglantine 
having been invited full half an hour later than any one else. At last he entered 
with his usual bow, and one of his most seducing smiles ; and seating himself on 
the only vacant chair in the room, which somehow or other, was quite hemmed 
in by the female belligerents, commenced a most lively and flattering ban- 
ter with his neighbours all round. They attempted now and then to reply ; 
but, alas ! little wit was forthcoming: they were all too anxious to be agree- 
able, and things were too much atacrisis for people to pass jokes. Our 
hero wondered internally what the deuce was the matter; no one seemed alive 
except Miss Dagleish, and she gave him a long lecture upon the Anglo Saxons 
and Horsehair the Dane that lasted the best part of the tea drinking. At lest tea 
having been removed, operations commenced. 

“ Ye bees wanted, zur,” bawled Mrs. Halfstarve’s foothoy, thrusting his red 
head in at the door, ** a mon’s a-dying at the poor-house.” 

“ Poor fellow!” ejaculated the vicar ; and with many apologies and protesta- 
tions of Christian feeling, which Eglantine received with the most flattering 
approbation, walked off to the poor-house, not to read the prayers over a dying 
pauper, but to quarrel with the master about the fees for some parish buryings he 
had not yet been paid. Thus there was but one gentleman, besides Eglantine 
left in the room. 

Young Bolus entered. ‘‘ Father,” said he, “ here’s a case exceeds my skill ;”’ so 
his father wert down stairs with him, leaving the unfortunate Eglantine alone 
surrounded by his determined enemies. 

“« Mr. Eglantine,” said Mrs. Bolus, hom—hum—“ here is a letter, Mr. Eglan- 
tine, in which I am afraid you have some concern.” She handed him the epistle 
of Oliver Lillywhite. He read it through with great attention and composure. 

, Fanny, my dear, you must answer this, and take the poor youth into favour 
again.” 

“ Never!” ejaculated Fanny. 

“ Never !”” responded Miss Grab spitefully, and leering at Eglantine. 

“ But you must,” said he ; “ or, stay, I will de it. Give me ink and paper. 
Miss Bolus, | have led you into serious misery ;” (looking complacently at his 
neat little figure ;) but I will make all the amends in my power.” 

Every eye was open and half the poor ladies were choking with envy ; but his 
speech took an unexpected turn. He added coolly, but with marked emphasis, 
“ Although it cuts me to the heart, cruel fate compels me to renounce the hand 
of the charming Miss Fanny.” 

“ Sic!” burst out Mrs. Bolus,—“ sir! sir! my daughter's feelings are not to 
be trifled with in this manner ; if there is any law or justice in the land, my 
daughter's feelings shall not be trifled with.” 

“ Trifled with quotha !” screamed Miss Halfstarve exultingly. ‘ Why not, 
madam ! other people’s feelings have been trifled with.” She giggled, and went 
off into violent hysterics. 

With calm dignity limped forward Miss Grab. ‘Narcissus Eglantine, is 
this your writing !”’ pulling out a valentine she had worn next ber bosom many 


ys. 

“tis, Miss Grab; and although the poetry is not bad for an amateur, con- 
sidering the turn things are taking, I very much repent having penned it.” 

She sank back in her chair, sobbing, ‘‘ All men are villains !”’ 

A dreadful scene ensued. Bells were rung, and jugs of water brought up in 
profusion ; daughters were dying, and mothers hung over their daughters in the 
agonies of despair. Eglantine offered to assist, but a volley of reproaches in- 
stantly assailed him, and every lady shrunk from him, as though his mere touch 
conferred single blessedness. Disconcerted and ghastly pale, he retreated to a 
dark corner of the room, and began hummiag Lady Coventry's minuet. 

“Oh, Mr. Eglantine,” lisped the lady of the manor, creeping up to him, and 
smiling amorously ; ‘* you are no husband, then, for these children after all, Mr. 
Eglantine?” 

He felt annoyed at the vld gorgon beyond measure, and quite forgot his good 
manners—* Nor for old ladies neither, madam.” 

Miss Dagleish drew herself up, and stalked indignantly down the stairs, or- 
dered her carriage, lingered in hopes the sinner would come after her with an 
apology, and when hope had breathed its last gasp, drove violently home. 

Grab had been in the room some time unperceived. 

“Sir,” said he, “in London this conduct might pass for fashion and fine 
spirit, but it is not to be tolerated in Warwickshire, nor in Wotton Waven. This 
conduct must be explained.” 

“T have been convinced for some time, good sir,’ answered Eglantine, ‘that 
an explanation must come, be it sooneror later. Ladies,”’ said he to our hero- 
ines, who had miraculously recovered, and were flocking round him, ‘‘ you see 
before you an offender more unfortunate, believe me, than dishonourable, since 
he is willing to aWord you every satisfaction in his power for the injuries you 
have sustained at his han!s. If you will all favour me so much, ladies, as to 
spend the evening at the Priory next Wednesday—I say Wednesday because | 
shall not have time to prepare myself before that day—lI will give you satisfac- 
tion, which will no longer furnish any person with a reason to call me either 
fickle or faithless. And (here he uttered a deep sigh) it is the last time I shall 
entertain you as a single man—the last time I shall entertain you as a bachelor.” 
He made his bow, and withdrew. 

The company dispersed in a state of excited imagination. ‘ What could Mr. 
Eglantine mean!’ There was something in all this very like the beginning of 
Griselda ; every lady present thought of the resemb'ance, and felt a lively hope 
playing about her heart. All felt rather satisfied than otherwise, except Mrs. 

Bolus, and she had expected nothing less than an offer to Fanny on the spot. 

On Sunday, Mr. Halfstarve’s curate (for he paid a curate fifieen pounds per 
annum to do his duty for him) addiessed the congregation to the following ef- 
fect :—‘I publish the banns of matrimony—“ All eyes were turned on Eglan- 
tine’s pew, but it was vacant. The curate went on—‘ between Job Martin, 
single man, and Sarah Cross, single woman.” I mention this little incident to 
show the excited feelings of Wotton in the interval between the two eventful 
Wednesdays ; and, for the honour of Wotton I must also add, this was no new 
match made up in the village. Our grocer, from Coventry, and his wife, had 
never tied the knot of wedlock ; but the woman, hearing something about the 
law of dower from an attorney's clerk, thought it would be a fine thing to be a 
widow with a jointure. 

The critical Wednesday at last dawned ; the day slowly wandered away, and 
evening found all the party described (with the exception of Miss Dagleish, who 
was laid ap, no one knew with what complaint) at the Priory. Eglantine enter- 
ed, looking very melancholy and Benedict-like, as somebody whispered, and car- 
rying a small paper in his hand. “ Surely this could never be a special license.” 

“Mr. Grab,” he said, quietly, ‘you are an attorney, and therefore well ac- 
quainted with legal documents; Mr. Halfstarve, being a clergyman, you know 
something of religious ones. This document I put into your hands, is both legal 
and religious, and much to my sorrow, legally and religiously binding. Have the 
kindness to read it, gentlemen.” 

All the ladies here showed symp:oms of bursting with expectation. Eglan- 
tine, pitying their condition, added, ‘‘ Perhaps, Mr. Grab, you will favour me so 
far as to read it aloud.” 

Grab, in a faltering and incredulous voice, stammered out :—“ Extract from 
the Registry of Baptisms, Burials, and Marriages of the parish of St. James, 
Westminster, 2d July, 1760.—Narcissus Eglantine, Esq. to Clarissa Harring- 
ton, spinster. Witnesses, Anna Maria Harrington, William Barker. This is a 
true copy. “ Prrer Davmstick, Vicar.” 

Allthe company started at the commencement of this deadly document, and 
when it finished reading 


ng they ail stood like statues in a stupor of amazement ; no 
oue moved, no one spoke. Eglantine, therefore, looking very miserable, addivss- | 
ed them as follows .— 


against marriages of affection, pa,’ said Bella, colouring a little. 


Che Albion. 


‘“‘ Ladies, you must be now quite satisfied I am a married man. All I need, 
therefore, supply, is the reason why I concealed that circumstance from you. 
From my childhood upwards, J have doated upon female society, and, in the 
course of an idle life, have enjoyed much of it. I was betrothed to a beautiful 
girl, but she slighted me, and married another; and I then made a vow, which I 
should have kept, never to entangle myself with another matrimonial engage- 
ment ; but Miss Harrington crossed my path, and all my former disappointments 
and vows were forgotten. She was artful and allured me, another threatened to 
marry her—that Mr. Barker mentioned in the certificate—though this was all a 
scheme, and I was hurried into a stolen and imprudent wedding. Such a wife, 
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I ought not to have said so, dear, either,’ said I, patting her cheek as kindly as a 
rough old fellow like me could pat it, ‘for your mother’s was one,and so was 
yours.’ ‘It’s not that I meant, pa,’ said Bella. ‘The fact is, pa, wanted to 
speak to you about Emily.’ ” 
Mr. Pickwick started. 

“* What’s the matter now!” enquired Wardle, stopping in his narrative. 

‘* Nothing,” replied Mr. Pickwick. ‘ Pray goon.” 

‘“‘T never could spin out astory,”’ said Wardle abruptly. ‘It must come out 
sooner or later, and it'll save us all a great deal of time if it comes at once. The 
long and the short of it is, then, that Bella at last mustered courage to tell me 








ladies, never poor husband was cursed with in this world; but I will draw a veil 
over her faults, even her crimes, for she is still my lawful wife. Well, ladies, 
we separated, and to avoid exposure, | make her a separate allowance. She lives 
abroad with Mr. Barker, and | have foolishly imposed myself on your neigh- 
bourhood for a single man. My reasons for doing so were harmless, but I begin 
to see they were very short-sighted and silly ones. I had lost none of my craving 
for ladies society, and I imagined that, being neither very old nor exceedingly ill- 
looking, (here he smoothed his cravat, and ran two of his fingers through his 
hair,) | should enjoy more of that of the young and handsome if I represented 
myself as a single man; and,as I am sorry to say never meant anything serious 
myself, I did not dream my fair female neighbours would ever expect anything 
serious at my hands.” 

At this part of Mr. Eglantine’s pathetic address there was a general stir 
among his audience ; they were aroused, and what is the strangest thing, seemed 
to have heard nothing of the speech he had been making to them, for there was 
a general exclamation of “Explain yourself, sir! explain yourself!” and some 
of the ladies uttered this in a fierce and threatening tone, not in a tone ef resig- 
nation. 


™ Ladies,” solemnly and impressively responded Eglantine, ‘‘ this is my expla- 
nation.” 





THE PICKWICK PAPERS. 
CHAPTER LIII. 
CONTAINING SOME PARTICULARS RELATIVE TO THE DOUBLE KNOCK, AND OTHER 
MATTERS, AMONG WHICH CERTAIN INTERESTING DISCLOSURES RELATIVE 
TO MR. SNODGRASS AND A YOUNG LADY ARE BY NO MEANS IRRELEVANT 
TO THIS HISTORY. 

The object that presented itself to the eyes of the astonished clerk was a boy 
—a wonderfully fat boy—habited as a serving lad, standing upright on the mat, 
with his eyes closed as if insleep. He had never seen such a fat boy in or out 
of a travelling caravan; and this, coupled with the utter calmness and repose of 
his appearance, so very different from what was reasonably to have been expect- 
ed of the inflicter of such knocks, smote him with wonder. 

‘* What’s the matter?” enquired the clerk. 

The extraordinary boy replied not a word, but he nodded once, and seemed, to 
the clerk’s imagination, to snore feebly. 

‘Where do you come from ?”’ enquired the clerk. 

The boy made no sign. He breathed heavily, but in all other respects was 
motionless. 

The clerk repeated the question thrice, and receiving no answer, prepared to 
shut the door, when the boy suddenly opened his eyes, winked several times, 
sneezed once, and raised his hand as if to repeat the knocking. 
door open he stared about him with great astonishment, and at length fixed his 
eyes on Mr. Lowten’s face. 

‘*What the devil do you knock in that way for!” enquired the clerk, 
angrily. 

** What way !”’ said the boy in a slow, sleepy voice. 

“ Why, like forty hackney coachmen,” replied the clerk. 

‘* Because master said I wasn’t to leave off knocking till they opened the door, 
for fear I should go to sleep,” said the boy. 

‘* Well,” said the clerk, “‘ what message have you brought ?” 

‘* He’s down stairs,” rejoined the boy. 

“Who?” 

‘Master. He wants to know if you're at home?” 

Mr. Lowten bethought himself at this juncture of looking out of the window. 
Seeing an open carriage with a hearty old gentleman in it, looking up very anx- 
iously, he ventured to beckon him, on which the old gentleman jumped vut 
directly. 

‘* That's your master in the carriage, I suppose?” said Lowten. 

The boy nodded. 

All further inquiries were superseded by the appearance of old Wardle, who, 
running up stairs and just recognising Lowten, passed at once into Mr. Perker’s 
room. 

* Pickwick !” said the old gentleman, ‘‘ your hand, my boy ; why have I never 
heard till the day before yesterday of your suffering yourself to be cooped up in 
jail! and why did you let him do it, Perker?” 

«I could’nt help it, my dear Sir,” replied Perker, with a smile and a pinch of 
snuff, “‘ you know how obstinate he is.” 

“Of course I do, of course I do,”’ replied the old gentleman, “I am _ beartily 
glad to see him, notwithstanding. I will not lose sight of him again in a 
hurry.” 

With these words, Wardle shook Mr. Pickwick’s hand once more, and, hav- 
ing done the same to Perker, threw himself into an arm-chair, his jolly red face 
shining again with smiles and health. 

“ Well,” said Wardle, ‘here are pretty goings on—a pinch of your snuff, Per- 
ker, my boy—never were such times, eh?” 

* What do you mean!” enquired Mr. Pickwick. 

“Mean !”’ replied Wardle, ** why, I think the girls are all running mad ; that's 
no news, you’ll say! perhaps it’s not, but it’s true for all that.” 

** You have not come up to London, of all places in the world, to tell us that, 
my dear Sir, have you?” enquired Perker. 





‘“No, not altogether,” repiied Wardle ; ‘though it was the main cause of my 
coming. How’s Arabella?” 

“Very well,” replied Mr. Pickwick, ‘and will be delighted to see you, I am 
sure.” 

“* Black-eyed little jilt!’’ replied Wardle. ‘I had a great idea of marrying 
her myself, one of these odd days. But I am glad of it too, very glad.” 

‘* How did the intelligence reach you ?”’ asked Mr. Pickwick. 

‘*Oh, it came to my girls, of course,” replied Wardle. ‘‘ Arabella wrote the 
day before yesterday to say she had made a stolen match without her husband's 
father’s consent, and so you had gone down to get it when his refusing it couldn't 
prevent the match, and all the rest of it. I thought it a very good time to say 
some hing serious to my girls, so | said what a dreadful thing it was that children 
should mairy without their parents’ consent, and so forth; but, bless your hearts, 
I couldn’t make the least impression upon them. They thought it such a much 
more dreadful thing that there shoule have been a wedding without bridesmaids, 
that I might as well have preached to Joe himself. 

Here the old gentleman stopped to laugh; and having done so, to his heart’s 
content, presently resumed. 

‘* But this is not the best of it, it seems. ‘This is only half the love-making 
and plotting that have been going forward. We have been walking on mines for 
the last six months, and they’re sprung at last ” 

‘*What do you mean!” exclaimed Mr. Pickwick, turning pale; ‘no other 
secret marriage, I hope?” 

‘*No, no,”’ replied old Wardle; ‘‘ not so bad as that—no.”’ 

“What then?” enquired Mr. Pickwick ; ‘am | interested in it 

‘* Shall I answer that question, Perker !”’ said Wardle. 

“Tf you dont commit yourself by doing so, my dear Sir.”’ 

“ Well then, you are,” said Wardle. 

“How?” asked Mr. Pickwick anxiously. “In what way?” 

‘* Really,” replied Wardle, ‘‘ you're such a fiery sort of young fellow that I am 
almost afraid to tell you; but, however, if Perker will sit between us to prevent 
mischief, I'll venture.” 

Having closed the room-door, and fortified himself with another application to 
Perker’s snuff-box, the old gentleman proceeded with his great disclosure in these 
words. 


“ The fact is, that my daughter Bella—Bella, that married young Trundle, you 
know.” 

“Yes, yes, we know,” said Mr. Pickwick impatiently. 

“Don’t alarm me at the very beginning. My daughter Bella, Emily having 
gone to bed with a headach after she had read Arabella’s letter to me, set herself 
down by my side the other evening, and began to talk over this marriage affair. 
‘ Well pa,’ she says, ‘what do you think of it!’ * Why, my dear,’ I said, ‘1 sup- 
pose it's all very well; I hope it’s forthe best.’ I answered in this way because 
I was sitting before the fire at the time, drinking my grog thoughtfully, and I 
knew my throwing in an undecided word now and then, would induce her to con- 
tinue talking. Both my girls are pictures of their dear mother, and as I grow old 
I like to sit with only them by me; for their voices and looks carry me back to 
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Finding the | 


that Emily was very unhappy ; that she and your young friend Snodgrass had been 
in constant correspondence and communication ever since last Christmas; that 
she had very dutifully made up her mind to run away with him, in laudable imi- 
tation of her old friend and schoolfellow ; but that having some compunctions of 
consience on the subject, inasmach as I had always been rather kindly disposed to 
both of them, they had thought it better in the first instance to pay me the com- 
pliment of asking whether I would have any objection to their being married in 
the usual matter-of-fact manner. There now, Mr. Pickwick, if you can make it 
convenient to reduce your eyes to their usual size again, and to let me hear what 
you think we ought to do, I shall feel rather obliged to you.” 

The testy manner in which the hearty old gentleman uttered this last sen- 
tence was not wholly unwarranted; for Mr. Pickwick’s face had settled down 
into an expression of blank amazement and perplexity quite curious to behold. 

“‘ Snodgrass !—since last Christmas !”” were the first broken words that issued 
from the lips of the confused geutleman. 

‘Since last Christmas,” replied Wardle ; “that's plain enough, and very bad 
spectacles we must have worn, not to have discovered it befere.”’ 

‘**] don’t understand it,” said Mr. Pickwick, ruminating ; ‘1 really cannot un- 
derstand it.” 

“It’s easy enough to understand,” replied the choleric old gentleman. “If 
you had been a younger man, you would have been in the secret long ago; and 
besides,” added Wardle after a moment's hesitation, “the truth is, that, know- 
ing nothing of the matter, I have rather pressed Emily for four or five months 
past to receive favourably (if she could; I would never attempt to force a girl’s 
inclinations) the addresses of a young gentleman down in our neighbourhood. 
[ have no doubt that, girl-like, to enhance her own value and increase the ardour 
of Mr. Snodgrass, she has represented this matier in very glowing colours, and 
that they have both arrived at the conclusion that they are a terribly perse- 
cuted pair of unfortunates, and have no resource but clandestine matrimony or 
charcoal. Now the question is, what's to be done!” 

“* What have you done?” enquired Mr. Pickwick. 

mi a 

“T mean what did you do when your married daughter told you this ?”’ 

“Oh, I made a fool of myself of course,” rejoined Wardle. 

“‘ Just so,” interposed Perker, who had accompanied this dialogue with sundry 
twitchings of his watch-chain, vindictive rubbings of his nose, and other symp- 
toms of impatience. That’s very natural ; but how ?”’ 

‘“T went into a great passion and frightened my mother into a fit,” said 
Wardle. sedate 
| That was judicious,” remarked Perker; ‘‘ and what else, my dear Sir! 
| “J fretted and fumed all next day, and raised a great disturbance,” rejoined 
the old gentleman. At last I got tired of rendering myself unpleasant and 
making everybody miserable ; so I hired a carriage at Muggleton, and, putting 
my own horses in it, came up to town, under pretence of bringing Emily to see 
Arabella.”’ 

“Miss Wardle is with you, then?” said Mr. Pickwick. 

“To be sure she is,” replied Wardle. ‘“ She is at Osborne’s hotel in the Adel- 
phi at this moment, unless your enterprising friend has run away with her since 
I came out this morning.” 

‘** You are reconciled, then !’’ said Perker. 

“Not abit of it,” answered Wardle ; ‘* she has been crying and moping ever 
since, except last night, between tea and supper, when she made a great parade of 
writing a letter, that I pretended to take no notice of.” 

“ You want my advice in this matter, I suppose!” said Perker, looking from 
the musing face of Mr. Pickwick to the eager countenance of Wardle, and taking 
several consecutive pinches of his favourite stimulant. 

‘*T suppose so,” said Wardle, looking at Mr. Pickwick. 

‘“ Certainly,” replied that gentleman. AeA 

‘ Well then,” said Perker, rising and pushing his chair back, ‘ my advice is, 
that you both walk away together, or ride away, or get away by some means or 
other, forl’m tired of you, and just talk this matter over between you. If you 
have not settled it by the next time! see you, I'll tell you what to do.” — 

“This is satisfactory,” said Wardle, hardly knowing whether to smile or be 
offended. 

* Pooh, pooh, my dear Sir,” returned Perker, “I know you both a great deal 
better than you know yourselves. You have settled it already, to all intents, and 
purposes.” ‘ 

Thus expressing himself, the little gentleman poked his snuff-box, first into the 
chest ef Mr. Pickwick, and then into the waistcoat of Mr. Wardle, upon which 
they all three laughed, but especially the two last-named gentlemen, who at once 
shook hands again, without any obvious or particular reason. 

“You dine with me to day,” said Wardle to Perker, as he showed them 
out. 

‘* Can't promise, my dear Sir, can’t promise,” replied Perker. 
in the evening, at all events.” 

“] shall expect you at five,” said Wardle. ‘Now, Joe ‘” and Joe having 
been at length awakened, the two friends departed in Mr. Wardle’s carriage, 
which in common bumanity had a dickey behind the fat boy, who, if there had 
been a foot-board instead, would have rolled off and killed himself in his very 
first nap. 

Driving to the George and Vulture, they found that Arabella and her maid had 
sent for a hackney-coach immediately on the receipt of a short note from Emily 
announcing her arrival in town, and had proceeded straight to the Adelphi. As 
Wardle had business to transact in the city, they sent the carriage and the fat 
boy to the hotel, with the information that he and Mr. Pickwick would return to- 
gether to dinner at five o'clock. 











“T'll look in, 


Charged with this message, the fat boy returned, slumbering as peaceably in 
his dickey over the stones as if it had been a down bed on watch-springs. By 
| some extraordinary miracle he awoke of his own accord, when the coach stopped 

and giving himself a good shake to stir up his faculties, went up stairs to execute 
his commission. 

Now, whether the shake had jumbled the fat boy’s faculties together instead of 
arranging them in proper order, or had roused such a quantity of new ideas with- 
in him as to render him oblivious of ordinary forms and ceremonies, or (which 1s 
| also possible) had proved unsucvessful in preventing his falling asleep as he as- 
| cended the stairs, it isan undoubted fact that he walked into the sitting room 
| without previously knocking at the door, and so beheld a gentleman with his arms 
| clasping his young mistress’s waist, sitting very lovingly by her side on a sofa, 
| while Arabella and her pretty handmaid feigned to be absorbed in looking out of a 

window at the other end of the room. At sight of which phenomenon the fat 
boy uttered an interjection, the ladies a scream, and the gentleman an oath, al- 
most simultaneously. 
‘¢ Wretched creature, what do you want here ?”’ said the gentleman, who it !* 
| needless to say was Mr. Snodgrass. 
To this the fat boy, considerably terrified, briefly responded, “ Missis.”’ 
“* What do you want me for’”’ enquired Emily, turning her head aside, ‘you 
stupid creature.” 
‘Master and Mr. Pickwick is a going to dine here at five,” replied the fat 
| boy. 

“ Leave the room,” said Mr. Snodgrass, glaring upon the bewildered youth 

‘*No, no, no,” added Emily hastily. ‘* Bella, dear, advise me.” 

Upon this, Emily and Mr. Snodgrass, and Arabella and Mary, crowded into a 
corner and conversed earnestly in whispers for some minutes, during which the 
fat boy doted. a 

“Joe,” said Arabella, at length, looking round with a most bewitching smile, 
‘how do you do, Joe?” 

Joe,” said Emily, “ you're a very good boy; I won't forget you, Joe.” 

* Joe,” said Mr. Snodgrass, advancing to the astonished youth, and seizing his 
hand, ‘I dida’t know you before. There's five shillings for you, Joe.” 

“I'll owe you five, Joe,” said Araella, ‘for old acquaintance sake. you 
know,” and another most captivating smile was bestowed upon the corpulent in- 
truder. 

The fat boy's perception being slow, he looked rather puzzled at first to ac- 
count for this sudden prepossession in his favour, and stared abowt him in @ very 
alarming manner. At length his broad face began to show symptoms of a grin 





| of proportionally broad dimensions, and then thrusting half a crown into each of 


his pockets, and a hand and wrist after it, he burst into a horse laugh: being for 
the first and only time in his existence. 
‘“‘ He understands us, I see,” said Arabella, 





the happiest period of my life, and make me for the moment as young as I used 
to be then, though not quite so light-hearted. ‘It's quite a marriage of affection, | 
pa,’ said Bella, after a short silence. ‘ Yes, my dear,’ said I,‘but such mar- 
riages do not always turn out the happiest.’ ” 
‘“«T question that, mind,” interposed Mr. Pickwick warmly. 
* Very good,” responded Wardle, ‘ question anything you like when it’s your | 





turn to speak, but don’t interrupt me.” 
**T beg your pardon,” said Mr. Pickwick. 
‘* Granted,” replied Wardle. ‘*‘I am sorry to hear you express your opi 


‘T was wrong ; 


“ He had better have something to eat immediately,” remarked Emily. ; 

The fat boy almost laughed again when he heard this suggestion. Mary, after 
a little more whispering, tripped forth from the group, and said,— 

«Tam going to dine with you to-day, Sir, if you have no objection.” ™ 

“This way,” said the fat boy, eagerly. ** There is such a jolly meat pie ! 

With these words the fat boy led the way down stairs, his pretty companion 


captivating al! the waiters and angering all the chamber-maids as she followed him 
to e ¢ c room ; ; 

There was the meat pie of which the youth had spoken so feelingly ; and there 
were, morcover, a steak and a dish of potatoes, and a pot of porter. 
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“ Sit down,” said “the fat boy. ‘Oh, my eye, how prime! I am so hun- 


Having apostrophized his eye ina species of rapture five or six times, the youth 
took the head of the little table, and Mary set herself at the bottom. 

“Will you have some of this?” said the fat boy, plunging into the pie up to 
the very ferules of the knife and fork. 

“ A little, if you please,” replied Mary. j 

The fat boy assisted Mary toa little, and himself to a great deal, and was just | 
going to begin eating when he suddenly laid down his knife and fork, leant for- 
ward in his chair, and letting his hands, with the knife and fork in them, fall on 
his knees, said, very slowly, 

“T say, how nice you look !”’ 

This was said in an admiring manner, and was, 80 far, gratifying; but still 
there was enough of the cannibal in the young gentleman's eyes to render the 
compliment a doubtful one. 

Dear me, Joseph, said Mary, affecting to blush, “* what do you mean!” — 

The fat boy, gradually recovering his former position, replied with a heavy sigh 
and remaining thoughtful for a few moments, drank a long draught of the porter. 
Having achieved this feat he sighed again, and applied himself assiduously to the 
pie. 

“« What a nice young lady Miss Emily is!,’ said Mary, after a long silence. 

The fat boy had by this time finished the pie. He fixed his eyes on Mary, and 
replied— 

‘“‘T knows a nicerer.” 

“Indeed !"’ said Mary. 

“Yes, indeed !”’ replied the fat boy, with unwonted vivacity. 

‘* What's her name !”’ enquired Mary. 

‘, What’s yours !” 

“* Mary.” 

“ So’s hers,” said the fat boy. ‘* You're her.” The boy grinned to add 
point to the compliment, and put his eyes into something between a squint and a 
cast, which there is reason to believe he intended for an ogle. 

‘You mustn't talk to me in that way,” said Mary ; ‘‘ you don’t mean it.” 

“Don't I though!” replied the fat boy ; “* I say—” 

“Well.” 

“ Are you going to come here regular ?” 

“No,” rejoined Mary, shaking her head, “I’m going away again to-night. 
Why?” 

“Oh!” said the fat boy, in a tone of strong feeling ; ‘how we should have 
enjoyed ourselves at meals, if you had been!” 

“I might come here sometimes perhaps, to see you,”’ said Mary, plaiting the 
table cloth in assumed coyness, ‘if you would do me a favour.” 

The fat boy looked from the pie dish to the steak, as if he thought a favour 
must be ina manner connected with something toeat; and then took out one of 
the half-crowns and glanced at it nervously. 

**Don't you understand me?” said Mary, looking slyly in his fat face. 

Again he looked at the half-crown, and said faintly, ** No.” 

‘* The ladies want you not to say anything to the old gentleman about the young 
gentleman having been up stairs ; and I want you too.” 

“(Ts that all!” said the fat boy, evidently very much relieved as he pocketed 
the half-crown again. ‘Of course I ain’t a going to.”’ 

“You see,” said Mary, “* Mr. Snodgrass is very fond of Miss Emily, and Miss 
Emily’s very fond of him, and if you were to tell about it, the old gentleman 
would carry you all away miles into the country, where you'd see nobody.” 

‘No, no, [ won't tell,” said the fat boy, stoutly. 

“That's a dear,” said Mary. ‘ Now it’s time I went up stairs, and got my 
lady ready for dinner.” 

“Don’t go yet, urged the fat boy. 

‘*T must,” replied Mary. ‘* Good bye, for the present. 

The fat boy, with elephantine playfulness, stretched out his arms to ravish a | 
kiss ; but as it required no great agility to elude him, his fair enslaver had vanish- | 
ed before he closed them again; upon which the apathetic youth ate a pound or 
so of steak with a sentimental countenance, and feil fast asleep. 





There was su much to say up stairs, and there were so many plans to concert | 
for elopement and matrimony ia the event of old Wardle continuing to be cruel, 
thatit wanted only half an hour to dinner when Mr. Snodgrass took his tinal 
adieu. ‘The ladies ran to Emily's bedroom to dress, and the lover, taking up his 
hat, walked outof the room. He had scarcely got outside the door, when he 
heard Wardle’s voice talking loudly ; and looking over the bannisters, beheld 
him, followed by some other gentlemen, coming straight up stairs. Knowing 
nothing of the house, Mr. Snodgrass in his confusion stepped hastily back into | 
the room he had just quitted, and passing from thence into an inner apartinent | 
(Mr. Wardle‘s bedchamber), closed the door softly, just as the persons he had | 
caught a glimpse of, entered the sitting room. These were Mr. Wardle, and 
Mr. Pickwick; Mr. Nathaniel Winkle and Mr. Benjamin Allen, whom he had no | 
difficulty in recognising by their voices. 
! 


| 


“Very lucky I had the presence of mind to avoid them,” thought Mr. Snod 
grass with a smile, and walking on tiptoe to another door near the bedside, “this 
Opens into the same passage, and I can walk quietly and comfortably away.” | 

There was only one obstacle to his walking quietly and comfortably away, | 
which was, that the door was locked and the key gone 

‘Let us have some of your best wine to-day, waiter,” said old Wardle, rub- 
bing his hands 

“You shall have some of the very best, Sir,” replied the waiter. 

‘** Let the ladies know we have come in.” 

‘* Yes, Sir.” 

Devoutly and ardently did Mr. Snodgrass wish that the ladies could know he 
had come in.. He ventured once to whisper “ Waiter!” through the keyhole, 
but the probability of the wrong waiter coming to his relief flashing upon his 
mind, together with a sense of the strong resemblance between his own situa- | 
tion and that in which another gentleman had been recently found in a neighbour- | 
ing hotel (an account of whose misfortunes bad appeared under the head of * Po- | 
lice’ in that morning's paper), he set himself down upon a portmanteau, and 
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which had been hovering about his mind for half an hour, and at once arrived at 
the conclusion that the fat boy was very drunk. 

«Just keep your eye upon him for a few minutes,” murmured Wardle. “We 
shall soon tind out whether he is or not.” 

‘The unfortunate youth bad only interchanged a dozen words with Mr. Snod- 
grass, that gentleman having implored him to make a private appeal to some 
friend to release him, and then pushed him out with the snuff-box, lest his pro- 
longed absence should lead to a discovery. He ruminated a little with a most 
disturbed expression of face, and left the room in search of Mary. 

But Mary had gone home after dressing her mistress, and the fat boy came 
back again, more disturbed than before. 

Wardle and Mr. Ben Allen exchanged glances. 

‘* Joe,” said Wardle. 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“© What did you go away for!” 

The fat boy looked hopelessly in the face of everybody at table, and stammer- 
ed out that he didn’t know. 

**Oh,”’ said Wardle, ** you don’t know, eh? Take this cheese to Mr. Pick- 
wick.” 

Now, Mr. Pickwick being in the very best health and spirits, had been making 
himself perfecily delightful all dinner-time, and was at this moment engaged in 
an energetic cunversation with Emily and Mr. Winkle; bowing his head cour- 
teously in the emphasis of his discourse, gently waving his left hand to lend force 
to his observations, and all glowing with placid smiles. He took a piece of 
cheese from the plate, and was upon the point of turning round to renew the 
conversation, when the fat boy, stooping so as to bring his head on a level with 
that of Mr. Pickwick, pointed with his thumb over his shoulder and made the 
most horrible and hideous face that was ever seen out of a pantomime. 

* Dear me !”’ said Mr. Pickwick, starting, ‘* what a very—eh 1) He stopped, 
for the fat boy had drawn himself up, and was, or pretended to be, fast asleep. 

“ What's the matter ?”’ enquired Wardle. ; 

‘* This is such an extremely singular lad of yours,” replied Mr. Pickwick, 
looking uneasily at the boy. “ It seems an odd thing to say, but, upon my word 
Iam afraid that at times he is a little deranged.” 

“Oh! Mr. Pickwick, pray don’t say so,” cried Emily and Arrabella, both at 
once. 

‘*Tam not certain, of course,’ said Mr. Pickwick, amidst profound silence 
and looks of general dismay ; ‘*but his manner to me this moment was really very 
alarming. Oh!’ ejaculated Mr. Pickwick, suddenly jumping up with a short 
scream. ‘| beg your pardon, ladies, but at that moment he ran some sharp 
instrument into my leg. Really he is not safe.” 

‘* He’s drunk,” roared old Wardle, passionately. ‘‘ Ring the bell, call the 
waiters ! he’s drunk.” 

“| ain’t,”’ said the fat boy, falling on his knees as his master seized him by the 
collar. ‘ [ ain’t drunk.” 

‘* Then you’re mad—that’s worse. Call the waiters,” said the old gentle- 
man. 

‘* Tain’t mad ; I’m sensible,” rejoined the fat boy, beginning to cry. 

“‘ Then what the devil did you run sharp instruments into Mr. Pickwick’s legs 
for !’’ enquired Wardle, angrily. 

‘“* He wouldn’t look at me,” repliedthe boy. ‘+ I wanted to speak to him.”’ 

‘* What did you want to say?” asked half a dozen voices at once. 

The fat boy gasped, looked at the bedroom door, gasped again, and wiped two 
tears away with the knuckle of each of his fore-fingers. 

“© What did you want to say !’’ demanded Wardle, shaking him. 

“Stop,” said Mr. Pickwick ; “‘allowme. What did you wish to communicate 
to me, my boy?” 

‘* T want to whisper to you,” replied the fat boy. 

“You want to bite his ear off, I suppose,” said Wardle. ‘ Don’t come near 
him, he’s vicious ; ring the bell, and let him be taken down stairs.” 

Just as Mr. Winkle caught the bell-rope in his hand, it was arrested by a ge- 
neral expression of astonishment; the captive lover, his face burning with con- 
fusion, suddenly walked in from the bedroom, and made a comprehensive bow to 
the company. 

‘** Hallo!’’ cried Wardle, releasing the fat boy's collar, and staggering back, 
‘What's this !” 





“TI have been concealed in the next room, Sir, since you returned,”’ explained 
Mr. Snodgrass. 

‘* Emily, my girl,” said Wardle, reproachfully, ‘‘I detest meanness and deceit ; 
this is unjustifiable and indelicate in the highest degree. I don’t deserve this, at 


|; your hands Emily, indeed.” 


** Dear papa,” said Emily, ‘‘ Arabella knows—everybody here knows; Joe 
knows—that I was no party to this concealment. Augustus, for Heaven's sake, 


| explain it.” 


Mr. Snodgrass, who had only waited for a hearing, at once recounted how he 
had been placed in his then distressing predicament ; how the fear of giving rise 


to domestic dissensions had alone prompted him to avoid Mr. Wardle on his en- 
} 


; trance ; and how he merely meant todepart by another door, but finding it lock- 


ed, had been compelled to stay against his will. Jt was a painful situation to be 
placed in; but he now regretted it the less, inasmuch as it afforded him an oppor- 
tunity of acknowledging before their mutual friends that he loved Mr. Wardle’s 
daughter deeply and sincerely, that he was proud to avow that the feeling was 


| mutual, and that if thousands of miles were placed between them, or oceans 
| rolled their waters, he could never for an instant forget those happy days when 


first—et cetera, et cetera. 

Having delivered himself to this effect, M1. Snodgrass bowed again, looked 
into the crown of his hat, and stepped towards the door. 

“Stop !" shouted Wardle. ‘* Why, in the name of all that’s Fe 


** Inflammable,” mildly suggested Mr. Pickwick who thought something worse 
was coming. 





** Well—that's inflammable,” said Wardle, adopting the substitute ; ‘‘ couldn’t 


you say all this to me in the first instance ? 
**Or confide in me?” added Mr. Pickwick. 


trembled violently. 


‘¢ We won't wait a minute for Perker,” said Wardle, looking at his watch; 
‘he is always exact. He will be here in time if he means to come; and if he 


does not, it’s of no use waiting. Ha! Arabella.” 


** My sister!’’ exclaimed Mr. Benjamin Allen, folding her in a most romantic 


embrace. 


“Oh, Ben, dear, how you do smell of tobacco,” said Arabella, rather over- 
come by this mark of affe 


“Do I?” said Mr. Ben; 


ction. 


amin Allen, ‘Do [, Bella? Well, perhaps I do.” 
Perhaps he did, havitig just left a pleasant little smoking party of twelve me- | 


dical students in a small back parlour with a large fire. 


‘- But Lam delighted to 


damp spectacles 
“Ts nothing to be s: 
‘“* A great deal,” wi 


ster!" 


** You are a little rebel,” replied Wardie, in the same tone; ‘and I am afraid 
I shall be obliged to forbid you the house 


see you,” said Mr. Ben Allen. 


spite of everybody, onglit not te be let loose on society. 


old gentleman aloud, ** Here’s the dinner; you shall sit by 


the boy, he’s awake !” 


* Bless you, Bella.” 
“There,” said Arabella, bending forward to kiss her brother; *‘ don’t take 
held of me again, Ben dear, because you tumble me so.” 
At this point of the reconciliation, Mr. Ben Allen allowed his feelings and the | 
cigars and porter to overcome him; and looked round upon the beholders with 


iid to me?” cried Wardle, with open arms. 
uspered Arabella, as si 
ty caress and congratulation. * 


People like you, who get married in 
But come,” added the | Manager's book, but the promise of many more. The devotion of the manager 


me. Joe; why, damn | 1 question to the theatrical profession, his acknowledged activity of research, 


** Dear, dear,’ said Arabella, taking up the defence,‘ what is the use of 
| asking all that now, especially when you know you had set your covetous old 
heart on a richer son-in-law, and are so wild and fierce besides, that everybody 1s 


for goodness gracious sake, for he looks half starved ; and pray have your 


| least.”’ 

The worthy old gentleman pulled Arabella’s ear, kissed her without the smallest 
scruple, kissed his daughter also with great affection, and shook Mr. Snodgrass 
warmly by the hand. 

“She is right upon one point at allevents,” said the old gentleman, cheerfully. 
| * Ring for the wine.” 

The wine came, and Perker came up stairs at the same moment. Mr. 
| Snodgrass had dinner at a side table, and when he had dispatched it drew his 
chair next Emily, without the smallest opposition on the old gentleman's part. 

The evening was excellent. Little Mr. Perker came out wonderfully, told 
various comic stories, and sang a serious song, which was almost as funny as the 
anecdotes. Arabella was very charming, Mr. Wardle very jovial, Mr. Pickwick 
| very harmonious, Mr. Ben Allen very uproarious, the lovers silent, Mr. Winkle 


ie received the old gentleman's hear- | very talkative, and all of them very happy. 
You are a hard-hearted, unfeeling, cruel, mon- 


THE MANAGER’S NOTE-BOOK. 


We have been fortunate enough not only to receive some leaves from the 


and his unquestionable resources, render the acquisition most valuable. We lay 


To the great distress of his master, the fat boy was indeed in a state of re | them before our readers as they reach us, without any regard to historical or bio- 
- » eos , « Lae) a « Sle bs: 


ar} } n > eraphical order. certai } hey ] Tors . iends—+z > hose who e 
markable vigilance, his eyes being wide open, and looking as if they intended to | 8"! - al « soy we iin that they will afford our friends—at least those who hav | 
remain so. ‘There was an alacrity in his manner too which was equally unac- | 4? 'Ue#!tical ree! 


] 


ling—abundance of amusement and information 


| afraidof you except me. Shake hands with him, and order him some dinner, | 


| wine up at once, for you'll not be tolerable until you have taken two bottles at 


countable ; every time his eye met those of Emily or Arabella, 


é e smirked and 
grinned ; and once Wardle could have sworn he saw him wink. 

lhis alteration in the fat boy’s demeanour originated in his increased sense of | 
his ow 
‘118 OWN importance, and the dignity he acquired from having been taken into the | 
confidence of the you 


Our first communication is of Mrs. Clive; we suppose a remark beyond those | 
| which preface her letters would be useless—all the rest 1s known. 


KITTY CLIVE. 


Her father, William Raftor, of Kilkenny, was attorney to James the Second. 


many condescendi 


ing ladies: and the smirks and grins, and winks. were so} The property of 
g assurances that they might depend upon his fidelity. As 


tis father went to the crown, which his son James (the actor) 
tried to regain, butin vain. Catherine Raftor was born in 1711; she was ser- 


— . * ool } ; 9 > ‘ . 
these tokens were rather calculated to awaken suspicion than allay it, and were | vant to a Miss Eleanor Knowles, who lodged at a fan-maker’s, in Church Row, 


somewhat embarrassing | 


winking, with redoubled 


besides, they were occasionally answered by a frown or | Houndsditch. 
| he head fr ] 

shake of the head from Arabella, which the fat boy considering as hints to be on 
his guard, expressed his perfect understanding of, by smirking, grinning, and | He was c! 





} 
ps of the door. 


armed with her natural grace and simplicity; he lost no time in com- 


singing, while performing her daily duty of washing down the ste 


* lassiduity municating with his friend, Harry Carey, who took her under his tuition, and 

Joe,” said Mr. Wardle, after an unsuccessful search in all his pockets, ‘is | brought her out at Drury Lane Theatre, in April, 1728, in Ismenes, the page in 
my snuff-box on the sofa?” ‘* Mithridates,”’ where she a peared In voy s clothes, and introduced a song with 
‘No, Sir,” replied the fat boy. great success : she continued in the theatre at a very low salary, and only sung 


““Oh, I recollect; I lef 


it iton my ing table this morning,” said Wardle. | betwee the play and farce. In 1731 Coffey pro luced his ** Devil to Pay ;’’ Miss 

‘ Run into the next room and feteh oy Raftor was the Nell, and she surprised and delighted the town by her perform 
The fat boy went into the next 1 ’ a ee abat P , er ; ‘ , ainhens te lew ». and 
, iwinto the 1 kt room, and ving been aust sult a minute, ince, an it once esta hed ers is lt eales periorme! in her line, an 

returned wit e snull-box a il the palest face that ever fat wore remained without a rival for upwards of thirty years 
“Nw adie natter with the boy!” exclaimed War In 1732 s aarried George Clive, a lawyer, brother to Baron Clive. Their 
a en's the matter with me,” replied Joe, nervous union was far from a happy one ; they very soon separated, and froin the time they 
e you been seeing any spirits ’”” enquired the old ge i parted, although they h lived toa very aivanced age, they never once met; 
* Or taking any udder Ben Allen . ind she said, very late in life, that he used her very ill, but 1t was so long ago she 
“i think you're right,’’ whispered Wardle across the tab'e He is intoxi- | had quite forgot it. Her character remained unimpeachable to the dey of her 
ated, I'm sure eath 

Ben Allen replied that he thought he was; and as that g id seen a She quitted Drury Lane for Covent Garden for a season or two, and in 1744, 
the disease in question, Wardle was confirmed an impression | published a pamplilet-—** The case of Mrs. Clive.’ She shortly after made up 


Beard fre quented a club, at the Bell, upposite, and heard Kitty | 


her differences with the managers, and returned to Covent Garden Theatre in 
December, 1744. The following season she rejoined Garrick, and continued 
with him, at Drury Lane, till she took leave of the stage. : 

When Garrick heard that she intended retiring, he sent Hopkins, the prompt- 
er, to ascertain if such was her determination, but her high spirit would not con- 
descend to give an answerto such a messenger. He then sent his brother George 
to her; for he did not like to encounter her—he was in fear of her—she was too 
much for him. George was received much in the same way as the prompter; she 
however told him if his brother wished to know her mind he should have come 
himself. Garrick went to her; their interview was short, but curious. He said 
all the handsonie things about her great merit, &c., and entreated her to remain 
a year or two longer, which very civil suggestion she answered with a contemp- 
tuous look and a decided negative. Upon which Davy put an unfortunate ques- 
tion—** What may you be worth?” She very sharply replied, “As much as 
yourself.” Really!” said the little man smiling. ‘* Yes,” was her answer; 
“for I know when I have enough, which you never will. I hate hypocrisy,” 
said she, “and notwithstanding you have asked me to continue, 1 know you 
would light up candles for joy at my quitting, if it did not cost you anything.” 
They parted good friends, and she took leave of the public at her farewell bene- 
fit, on the 24th of April, 1769. The play was ‘ The Wonder,” in which Gar- 
rick played Don Felix, Flora by Mrs. Clive (a part which by her acting became 
more prominent in the comedy than Violante); ‘‘ Lethe ” followed, in which she 
played the Fine Lady. After the play she addressed the audience in the follow- 
ing lines, written by Mr. Walpole, her friend and neighbour :— 


“With glory satiate, from the bustling stage, 

Still in his prime—and much about my age — 
Imperial Charles (if Robertson be true) 

Retiring, bade the jarring world adieu ! 

Thus I, long honoured with your partial praise— 
(A debt my swelling heart with tears repays !)— 
Scarce can I speak—forgive the grateful pause) — 
Resign the noblest triumph, your applause. 
Content with humble means, yet proud to own 

I owe my pittance to your smiles alone ; 

To private shades I bear the golden prize, 

The meed of favour in a nation’s eyes ; 

A nation brave, and sensible, and free 
Poer Charles! bow little when compared to me! 
His mad ambition has disturb’d the globe, 

And sanguine which he quitted was the robe. 
Too blest, could he have dared to tell mankind, 

When Pow'r's full goblet he forbore to quaff, 
That conscious of benevolence of mind, 

For thirty years he had but made them laugh. 
Ill was that mind with sweet retirement pleased, 
The very cloister that he sought he teased ; 
And sick, at once, both of himself and peace, 
He died a martyr to untimely ease. 

Here ends the parallel, my generous friends, 
My exit no such tragic fate attends ; 

I will not die—let no vain panic seize you— 
If I repent—I'll come again and please you.” 





If ever there was a true Comic Genius she was one. She had neither person 
nor beauty to recommend her; she had a pleasing voice, with a great taste for 
singing ; but Burgh says her fine singing was abominable, ber ‘‘ Tho’ late I was 
a Cobler’s Wife” delightful. She bad a facetious turn for humour peculiar to 
herself. ‘Taylor, in his Records, says she was coarse, rude, violent in temper, 
and cared for nobody. After quitting the stage she passed a life of ease and in- 
| dependence at Strawberry Hill. At her several benefits she produced some little 
| temporary pieces, which were only then played: among them were ‘“ The Re- 
| hearsal; or, Boys in Petticoats’—‘‘ Every Woman in her Humour’—* A Sketch 
| of a Fine Lady returning from a Route,’ &c. &c. She acted ** Zara’”’ upon one 

of these occasions, but it by nomeans added to her reputation as an actress; ano- 
ther time she attempted “ Bayes,’’ which was a complete failure: she was urged 
on by Cibber to this act, out of revenge to Garrick. 
| In 1784 she visited Drury Lane Theatre to see Mrs. Siddons, of whom she 
| said, in her peculiar way, ‘* It was all truth and daylight.” 





She was particularly attached to Miss Pope, who was her pupil, and in con- 
stant correspondence with her: the following is one of her communications :— 

‘Twickenham, October ye 17, 1784. 
| My dear Popy,—The Jack I must have, and I suppose the cook will be as 
much delighted as a fine lady with a birth-day suit. I send you walnuts which 
are fine, but pray be moderate in your admiration, for they are dangerous dainties ; 
John has carried about to my neighbours above six thousand, and he tells me 
there are as many still left; indeed it is a most wonderful tree. Mrs. Prince 
has been robbed at two o'clock at noon, of her gold watch and four guineas, and 
at the same time our two justices of three and six-pence a-piece ; they had like 
to be shot for not having more. Everybody inquires after you, and I deliver 
yourcomps. Poor dear Mrs. Hart is dead—well spoken of by everybody; I 

pity pour old Mary that is left behind. 
“« Adieu, my dear Popy, yours ever, 

“C. Crive. 

“The Jack must carry about six or seven and twenty pounds. The waterman 
shall bring the money when I know what.” 

Mrs. Clive died at her cottage at Strawberry Hill,on the 7th of December, 
1785, and was buried in Twickenhamchurehyard. On the outside of the church 
is a white marble tablet, erected by Miss Pope, her friend and pupil, in 1791, on 
which is the following inscription :— 

‘““Sacrep To THE Memory 


or 
Mrs. CATHERINE CLIVE, 
Who died Dee. 7th, 1785, 
Aged 75. 
Clive’s blameless life this tablet shall proclaim, 
Her moral virtues, and her well-earned fame. 
In comic scenes the stage she early trod, 
} ‘ Nor sought the critic’s praise, nor fear’d his rod.’ 
| In real life was equal praise her due, 
Open to pity and to friendship too ; 

| In wit still pleasing, as in converse free 
} From all that could afflict humanity. 
| Her generous heart to all her friends was known, 





And e’en the stranger's sorrows were her own. 
Content with fame, ev'n affluence she waived, 
To share with others what by toil she saved ; 
And nobly bounteous, from her slender store, 
She bade two dear relations not be poor! 

Such deeds on life’s short scenes true glory shed, 
And heav'nly plaudits hail the virtuous dead.” 


On the western verge of Twickenham, towards Teddington, is the elegant 
cottage occupied for many years by the late Mrs. Clive, and since the residence 
| of the Misses Berry. An urn has been placed in the shrubbery, on which are 
the following lines by Mr. Walpole, afterwards the Earl of Orford :— 
‘Ve smiles and jests still hover round, 
This is mirth’s consecrated ground ; 
Here lived the laughter-loving dame, 
A matchless actress, Clive by name! 
The Comic Muse with her retired, 
And shed a tear wheu she expired.” 
I 
THE GREAT WESTERN JUNGLE. 
BY AN OLD FOREST RANGER 
Reader, hast thou ever indulged in that very pleasant, but, like most pleasant 
things, very wrong habit of taking snuff? Hast thou ever, when in want 
of inspiration, flown fer relief to thy snuff-mull, and, having tapped the Cairn- 
| Gorme which ornaments the top, with a grave and philosophic shake of the 
head solemnly raised the lid, and regaled thy famished nostrils with a pinch ? 
Hast thou not, on such an occasion, forthwith discovered that the floodgates 
of thy wit have been opened, and that ideas have poured down upon thee, 
driving thy pen along with the resistless impetuosity of a winter torrent? If 
thou hast, thou must know, or canst imagine, the drowsy, listless sensation 
which comes over one when deprived of the inspiring stimulant—the dearth 
of ideas—the utter wantof fire whic) may be detected in the writing, or even 
conversation, of that luckless wight, who—having long indulged in the afore- 
said very pleasant but very wrong, or, as our fair helpmate hath it, very dis- 
vyusting and very filthy habit hath suddenly been debarred the use of his 
nasal food, 


Such, gentle reader, is the sad predicament in which we, the once snuff-inspir- 


ed Forest Ranver, are now pla ed; and, to all snuff-takers at least, we look 
for sympathy aud a lenient criticism of the following pages, stale, flat, and un- 
pre fiiable as an empty snuff mull : 
Thou art, no doubt, anxious to learn the means by which we, an aged sine 
} ner, have so sudd nly been converted—and thou shalt be informed; but we 
must first crave permission to ask one question—Hast thou a wife, gentle reader 
-a loving helpmate, who, out of pure kindness and affection, and for thine 
own proper good, keepeth thee in utter subjection? Or, if thou art still ina 
state of single blessedness, hast thou a fair friend, a guardian angel in female 


guise, Whou thou lovest better than thyself, and at whose command thow 
‘ 
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wouldst lay down thy life if required? 1f thou hast either one or other, thou 
canst understand the means by which our conversior. hath been brought about. 
If thou hast not, we must inform thee that nothing short of a very influential 
helpmate, or a much-heloved female friend, hath power to work such a miracle. 

ntle reader, ours is the former case. Our fair helpmate, Heaven bless her ! 
hath, after running in couples with a snuffy carle for twenty long years, sud- 
denly taken it into her wise little head that it is necessary for her peace of mind 
that he should forthwith reform his manners, purity himself, and discontinue the 
vile, filthy habit of snuff-taking—a habit whic’, to use her own words, begrimett: 
the face, spoileth the sorm of the nose—Heaven bless the mark !—destroyeth the 
voice, and eventually undermineth the constitution. Remonstrance hath been 
vain. We have seen our beloved mull committed to the flames before our eyes, 
and, with a heart-rending sigh, we have bidden adieu to the inspiring drug for 
ever. 

We have this moment instinctively dived into the deepest recesses of our capa- 
cious sporran in search of the consolatory snuff-mull which no longer exists. 
And this reminds us that we must once more crave the sympathy of our snuff- 
taking readers, as well as the indulgence of our fair friends, which will no doubt 
be granted by the kind-hearted creatures, in consideration of the dutiful and sub- 
missive manner in which we have yielded to the gentle imfluence of our affec 
tionate spouse. 

And so—scratching our ear and nibbing the tip of our pen, the only means 
now left to us of invoking inspiration—we proceed, with feeble hand, to record 
the further adventures of our two sporting friends, whom we left in the jungle 
some two months back, ruminating over che carcass of a dead bison. 

How great a change has taken place since they first entered the forest! The 
sun is now high in the heavens; the fresh morning breeze has died away, giving 

lace to a close, suffucating, steamy air; and all nature seems to be overpowered 
by the approaching mid-day heat. The stillness of death pervades the woods 
which so lately swarmed with life. Not a sound is heard to break the solemn 
silence, save, at long intervals, the tap of a solitary woodpecker, or the dismal 
wailing cry of the grey monkey, which, heard from a distance echoing among 
the hollow arches of the forest, sounds almost unearthly, and, to a superstitious 
mind, would suggest the idea of some evil spirit of the woods denouncing woe 
on the rash intruders whose footsteps have dared to violate the awful solitude of 
the wilderness. She 

But we cannot attempt to describe the feelings of wonder and admiration al- 
most amounting to awe, the wild spirit of romance, the ardent love of adventure 
with which, in our younger days, we have wandered through the pathiless forest, 
and listened with rapture to the wild voices of the wouds, as a lover to the soft 
sigh of his mistress. No; these feelings are not to be described, nor can they be 
understood, save by one who has wandered deep into the trackless wilds of an 
Indian forest, with no companion but his trusty rifle, no guide to direct his steps 
but the fiery sun which scorches the tree-tops—by one who has seen the prowling 
tiger, cross his solitary path, awd stood proudly, silent, and alone, over the pros- 
trate carcass of the vanquished bison. 

We must, therefore, leave our readers to imagine as they best may the ideas 
which are flitting through the brain of our friend Charles as he sits apon the 
trunk of that fallen tree, with his head resting on his hand, and gazing vacantly 
into the dark vista of the forest which iies in front of him. His head is evidently 
full of poetry: he may be composing verses for aught we know, or perhaps he 
is only admiring the dancing of the sunbeams, which, streaming through the 
thick foliage in threads of golden light, chequer the earth with bright and fitful 
gleams, whilst over head, the polished green leaves upon which the rays happen 
to fall sparkle like emeralds amidst the surrounding gloom, At all events, he is 
indulging in a day-dream of some sort, and whether the subject thereof be sun- 
beams or ladies’ eyes is no business of ours. 

Mansfield is reposing at full length upon the grass, smoking a cheroot, and 
amusing himself by making a sketch of the falien bison—for he is a naturalist as 
well as a sportsman, and always preserves drawings of rare animals, or speci- 
mens of an unusual size whieh he may happen to meet with. The Jaggardar 
is squatted at the root of a tree, with his knees doubled up to his chin, puffing 
out huge volumes of smoke, and apparently unconscious of what is passing 
around him—for his eyes are half closed, every muscle is relaxed, and his atti- 
tude is altogether one of dreamy, listless idleness; but it is only the repose of the 
tiger: every faculty is on the full stretch; not a sound falls unheeded on his watch- 
ful ear; and, from time to time, his breathing is checked, and ais wide nostrils 
distended, as if he depended as much on the sense of smell as on any other 
faculty, for obtaining that information of approaching danger so necessary to the 
safety of a wandering savage. 

“ A splendid specimen, by Jupiter!” muttered Mansfie'd, soliloquizing, as he 
carefully measured off a tape with which he had previously taken the dimensions 
of the bull. ‘ Two full inches higher than any one I have ever met with—and 1 
have seen a few, too; we must take a note of this. Let me see—what day 1— 
aye, fifteenth May— Western Jungle—genus Bos—variety Bos Gaurus—rare 
animal—history very imperfectly known.—Mem. look him up in Cuvier—large 
male—height at the shoulder, six feet four—length from nose to insertion of iail, 
eleven feet—girth of fore-arm, two feet eight—girth of ——” 

“* Abbah sawmee !’’* exclaimed the Jaggardar, suddenly starting from his indo- 
lent position, and stretching forward his neck, as if listening attentively to some 
sound which was not audible to his companions. 

* Flalloo, old fellow! what’s in the wind now?” cried Mansfield, throwing 
down his note-book, and grasping his rifle. 

The Jaggardar returned no answer, but continued to listen attentively for a 
repetition Sf the sound which had at first arrested his attention; at length, hav- 
ing apparently satisfied himself as to its nature, and the quarter from whence it 

roceeded, he quietly relapsed into his listless attitude, merely uttering the word 
** Reench.” + 
‘© A bear!” cried Mansfield, hastily shoving his sketching materials into his 
ket. ‘‘ Come, Charles, my boy, we must have his hide before we go to break- 
Fast, hot though it be. What say you?” 

“ By all manner of means,” cried Charles, starting to his feet and shouldering 
his rifle; “‘ never mind the heat; I’m up to anything after that brush with the 
bison ; regularly savage; fit to wap my weight in wild cats, as the yankees say ; 
so hurrah! and at him. Of course our friend Kamah can ferret him out for us ; 
I shall never presume to doubt his powers in that way again, after witnessing 
the masterly style in which he brought us up to the bison.” 

“You may see by the quiet expression of the old pagan’s features that he has 
no doubt upon that head himself,” replied Mansfield; “ but I shall just ask him 
the question, that we may hear what answer he will make. Here, Jaggardar; 
you heard a bear just now ?” 

“ Ho, Sahib.” ‘ Shall we be able to get a shot at him, think you 2?” 

“If it is the Sahib’s pleasure to do so; but, for my own part, [ have no quar. 
rel with the bear at presert, for although he does steal a little honey, there is 
plenty in these woods for both of us.” 

“Oh! that is a very good excuse,” said Mansfield, winking to Charles; “the 
Juggardar talks like an old woman; he does not know where to find the bear, 
and wants to put us off by saying he has no quarrel with him.” 

*¢ Does the Sahib wish to laugh at the beard of old Kamal?’ replied the sa- 
vage, with an air of olfended dignity. ‘Is the Jaggardar a dog that he should 
eat dirt, or is the Sahib a child, notto know that where the wild bee hangs her 
nest, there will the bear be found also? Go, Sahib, and try to throw dust in the 
eyes of the fopee wallads (literally, men who wear hats—Europeans).” So say- 
ing, the Jaggardar turned on his heel, and walked off with a sullen dogged air. 

So much for good example!” cried Charles, bursting into a triumphant laugh. 
**T do like to see people practise what they preach. Do you recollect your good 
advice to me ?—Mind you always treat him with the utmost respect! Never in- 
terfere with him in following up atrail! And, above all things, avoid laughing 
athim! Ha! ha! Capital! [take it, my worthy preceptor has got him- 
self into a scrape, and will find that the Jaggardar has turned the joke against 
him.” 

* Faith yoa may say that,” replied Mansfield, with rather a blank look; “I 
have tairly set the old devil's bristies up, and it will be no easy matter to smooth 
them down again. However, [ must try to coax the vermin into good humor, 
else the chances are he will start off and leave us to find our way out of the jun- 
gle as we can: in which case our stomachs are likely to be better acquainted with 
wild berries taan hashed venison for the next two or three days, as I know to my 
cost. I lost myself in this forest once before, and have no fancy to repeat the 
experiment.” 





So saying, Mansfield followed the sulky steps of the Jaggardar, in hopes of 


bringing him to reason, whilst Charles, whose inward man was beginning to 
Wax somewhat importunate for food, and who, consequently, did not altogether 
relish the idea of a few days’ ruralizing in the forest on such primitive fare as 
wild fruits and muddy water, watched the progress of the conference wiih no 
small my se of interest. 

The Jaggardar was at first implacable; but Mansfield had luckily great in- 
fluence over him, and, after a long palaver, at length succeeded in pacifying him. 
A hearty pull out of the brandy flask, which Mansfield always carried in his 
pocket, but only to be used in cases of emmergency, completely restored old Ka- 
mah to good humor. His harsh features gradually relaxed iatoa broad grin as 
he felt the generous liquor warm his heart, and, extending his bony hand to 
Mansfield, with an important and somewhat patronizing air, said— 

“There is peace between us—upon my eyes be it; the bear shall be made to 
eat the Sahib’s bullets.” 

Peace being thus happily restored, no time was lost in proceeding to business. 


The Jazcardar led the way, as usual, advancing directly into the thickest part 
of the jungle, and occas Uly breakiag a small branch from the trees which he 
passed, to serve as landmarks in guiding him back to the spot where they had 
killed the bison. : 

“Dekho, Sahib!” exclaimed Kamah, witha erin, as they emerced from a | 
thicket of bamboo and « upon an open space in the forest, in the centre of | 
which stood a teak-tr ut ntie proportions. ‘That is the sort of bait to 
eatch bears: the Sahib wiil know it when | es it again,” 


—_— 


* An exclamation of surprise, A bear, 





| plation the unformed long-armed girl, whose voice is so sweet, whose ¢ 


The old villain chuckled mightily at his own wit, as he pointed to the topmost 


branches, from whence depended huge semicircular masses of honeycomb, seve- 
ral feet in depth, which looked as if it must have required the united labor of 
many successive generations of bees to have constructed them. 

“There,” said Mansfield, pointing to the stem of the tree, the bark of which, 
as high as the branches, was much scratched and torn, as if by the claws of 
some animal; ‘‘there are Master Bruin’s marks pretty distinctly visible, and 
from the number of them, I shculd guess he is tolerably punctual in his visits to 
the Jaggardar’s bee-hives.” 

“ Sawmee,” whispered the Jaggardar, creeping close up to Mansfield and 
touching him on the shoulder; « Dekho, Sahib,” and he pointed eagerly towards 
the top of the tree. Mansfield followed with his eye the direction indicated ; and 
there, in the midst of a dense mass of foliage, a small patch of black fur was 
faintly visible. 

“That’s our friend, by all that’s beautiful!” eried he, rubbing his hands, 
“Here, Charley, my boy, do you take the first shot, and let us see how cleverly 
you can knock the old fellow off his perch.” 

“Where is he?” asked Charles, looking wp, and shading his eyes with his 
hand. “I can see nothing.” 

“There, among that thick mass of leaves at the very top of the tree; do you 
not observe a small black spot ?”’ 

“ Aye, aye; now [ have it.” Charles raised his rifle slowly and fired. The 
bear remained motionless, and the sharp rattle of the bullet as it crashed through 
the branches left no doubt that it had missed its object.” 

‘“* Below him,” said Mansfield, with great composure, at the same time raising 
his rifle and firing quickly. This shot was answered by a sudden growl and a 
convulsive start on the part of the bear, but he still remained motionless, and 
showed no symptoms of being wounded. 

“* Another miss!” cried Charles, in great glee; “I've still a chance to draw 
first blood, after all. Hurea!” 

‘* By the beard of the Prophet, I believe you are right,” said Mansfield, regard- 
ing his rifle with a look of astonishment, such as a keeper might be expected to 
bestow on a favorite pointer that had suddenly taken a fancy to running in to 
birds, instead of dropping at shot. ‘ And yet I can hardly believe that Clincher 
would make such an egregious mistake either. {f had full six squars inches of 
black fur to fire at, and the range is not above seventy yards. Well, never mind; 
setter luck next time; but, in the meantime, we must get right under the tree to 
have a view of him, for [ see he has shifted his position. That shot was too near 
to be pleasant, whether it hit him or not. Ha! what’s this 7’ continued Mans- 
field, as he looked upwards from the root of the tree, and felt a large warm drop 
fall upon his forehead. ‘ Blood, as I live! and plenty of it, too. See, it comes 
puttering down amongst the dry leaves like rain. I thought Clincher would 
hardly play me such a trick as to miss at that distance.” 

As he said this, a rustling was heard in the branches overhead, and the bear, 
sliding from the branch on which he was perched, began slowly and cautiously 
to descend the tree, turning his head from side to side, showing his teeth in a 
threatening manner, and growling fiereely at his assailants. Charles raised his 
piece, and was about to fire. 

‘** Hold!” cried Mansfield, as he busied himself in re-loading the barrel of his 
rifle which had been discharged ; ‘fair play, fair play; don’t take an ungentle- 
manlike advantage of poor Bruin; heis a gallant fellow to think of showing 
fight against such odds, and it is but common civility to let him reach the ground 
before we proceed to further hostilities. You shall have the first round with him 
if you only keep quiet and let him get down.” Charles lowered his rifle, and 
stood watching the clumsy progress of the bear with great interest. 

The poor brute bad evidently received a severe wound, and moved with great 
pain and difficulty. Faster and faster pattered the large drops, forming # crimson 
pool at the foot of the tree. The growl of defiance was changed to a taint moan- 
ing ery, half stifled by the blood wh.ch now bubbled copiously from the distended 
jaws; the faintness of death was upon him: he no longer attempted to descend, 
but clasping his fore paws firmly round a projecting branch, held on with convul- 
sive energy. 

“It’s all over with him,” said Mansfield; ‘give the poor brute another shot, 
and put him out of pain.” 


Charles instantly fired; one deep groan was heard; slowly and reluctantly the | 


gigantic fore paws relaxed their hold.—'‘ Stand from under,” shouted Mansfield, 


and aext moment the enormous black mass descended to the earth with a velo- | 
city that made it rebound several feet, effectualiy extinguishing any spark of life | 


which might have remained. 

“A most inglorious victory,” said Mansfield, returning his ramrod with an 
impatient jerk; “ but the skin is a good one, which is all that can be said in fa- 
vor of our exploit. And now we had best wend our way homewards, for we 
are full four miles from camp, and the heat is enough to fry one’s brains into an 
omelette.” 

“To say nothing of the want of breakfast,” continued Charles, whose mouth 
watered at the very mention of an omeleite; “I feel as empty as a kettle-drum, 
and hungry enough to eat the hind leg of a donkey without salt—adlons, mon 
Capitaine.” 

* Will the Sahib not kill another bear?” asked the Jaggardar, with a know- 
ing look, as the two young sporismen were about to move off. 

“To be sure we will,” exclaimed both the young men ina breath; ‘if you 
will only find him for us.” 

“Kamah can find him,” replied the savage, with a confident air. ‘ Follow 
me. 

The Jaggardar spoke thus assuredly, from having remarked that the dead 
bear was a male, and knowing that if he followed the trail backwards, there was 
little doubt that it would lead him to the hiding-place of the female and her cubs. 
As good luck would have it, the trail led them in the direction of the camp, a 
circumstance which induced our two sportsmen to follow the rapid strides of their 
conductor with double alacrity. 

After pursuing a tortuous course, through an almost impenetrable jungle, for 
upwards of a mile, the trail suddenly ceased on the edge of a small muddy 
stream, the opposite bank of which rose to a considerable height, and was com- 
posed of huge splintered masses of rock piled one upon another in wild con- 
fusion. 

“We are not far from her now,” said Mansfield, cocking both barrels of his 
rifle, and throwing it across his urm, ready to be used at a moment’s notice, 
whilst old Kamah waded across the stream, and hunted about like a hound at 
fault, in hopes of finding a continuation of the trail amongst the bare rocks ; but 
their hard surface afforded no vestige of foot-marks even to the experienced eye 
of the savage. The indefatigable Kamal hed climbed more than half way up 
the rocky bank, hunting with the eagerness of a terrier, and poking his nose into 
every crevice which afforded the slightest probability of concealing a bear, when, 


on turning the angle of a rock, he suddenly started back, and beckoned with | 


eager gestures for Mansfield to come across. 

At this moment a terrific growl was heard; the Jaggardar, casting a hasty 
glance over his shoulder, sprang, without hesitation, from the dizzy height into 
the bed of the stream, and cre he reached the water, the infuriated Lear appearcd 


upon the very ledge of rock which he had quitted, giving vent to her impotent 
! 


rage in a prolonged roar, and glaring with the malignant eye of a baffled fiend | 


on the intended victim who had so narrowly escaped her jaws. Quick as thought 
Mansfield discharged his unerring rifle, andthe bear, rearing up to her full height, 
roiled headlong down the rocky steep, falling right over poor Kamah, who had 
not yet had time to scramble out of the water. The Jaggardar had hardly ut- 
tered a yell of astonishment, when he found himself firtoly clasped in the deadly 
embrace of the bear, and felt her hot breath biowing upon his cheek. ‘Twisting 
his body round with the agility of a wild cat, he avoided the first grasp which 
she made at his head; and, knowing full well that he had nothing else for it, 
thrust his naked arm without hesitation between her extended jaws, seizing the 
root of her tongue with the desperate gripe of a man who is determined that 
nothing but death shall force him to quit his hold. 

A deadly struggle now ensued; the two combatants—each equally savage in 


his own way—roliing over and over, and struggling like two incarnute fiends in 


the midst of the muddy stream, now crimsoned by the blood which flowed co- | 
And it wus well for the Jaggardar that she | 


piously from the wounded bear. 
had been wounded, else the contest would have been speedily ended. Mansfield 
stood for some time anxionsly watching their movements, with his forefinger 
resting on the trigger of his rifle, in hopes that sume lucky turn migh give him 
an opportunity of firing into the bear; and more than once the weapon was 
raised to his shoulder, but so quick were their evolutions, that he did not dare to 
risk a shot. For an instant the shaggy hide of the bear appeared on the surface, 
and ere it could be well distinguished, its place was supplied by the dusky figure 
of the savage—his teeth firmly clenched—every sinew in his wiry frame strained 
almost to cracking—and his blood-shot eyes starting from their sockets, in con- 
sequence of the dread{ul pressure he endured. 

* This will never do,” exclaimed Mansfield, hastily throwing down his rifle, 
and preparing to plunge in the water: but ere he could do so, the blade of old 
Kamah’s hunting-knife was seen to flash brightly in the sun, and next moment 
he started to his fect with a savage yell of triumph, hourishing the blood-stained 
weapon round his head, whilst the lifeless body of the bear floated slowly down 
the stream: he had just withdrawn it from her heart ‘ 

venetian 
THE SPINSTER’S NUMERATION TABLE. 
There is scareely an article of female gear which we do not find typified by 


b 
numbers, for purposes of sale. Needles, shoes, ribbons, are threes, fives, se- 
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ion so unsullied ; in doubt on what chair to seat herself, and touching every ob- 
ject near her, even the folds of her own dress, to disguise her own shyness ; just 
as ninety summons up the toothless, sputtering, weak-eyed, peevish fidgets, 
whose second childishness and mere oblivion are a burden to all the world. 

It is from seventeen, however, that the numerals figuring the age of our spin- 
ster friends become emblematical of their persons and qualifications. We could 
make out a catalogue as circumstantial as one of George Robins’s sale lists, 
were we not afraid of stirring up the wrath of the divinities numbered off. Suf- 
fice it to jot upon paper a few slight hints, from which every man may institute 
memoria technica of his own. 

The spinster of 17. Vast notions of a love match. Enthusiastic for Bay- 
ley’s songs and pastoral poetry. 

18. Complexion and high spirits. Addicted to archery, the ‘‘ Comic Annual,” 
and “Charming Woman.”’ Willing to accept every partner that offers in a ball- 
room, dance fourteen quadrilles ina night, and reject a proposal a day. Stanch 
to love in a cottage. 

19. A trifle more refined in shape and taste. 
love in a house in town. 

20. Shyness gone, fastidiousness increased. An equipage indispensable. 

21. Beginning to understand the meaning of the word younger brother, Anx- 
ious to postpone my sister’s début. 

22. Softened in complexion, hardened in heart. Laces for a waist ; and thinks 
it possible to marry for rank. » 

23. Fidgetty respecting Almack’s. A graceful glide substituted for the buoy- 





Love in a cottage renounced for 





ant step of 18. Refuses a country squire, sighs for the drawing-room, and prat- 
ules about a diamond necklace. 

24. The age of supreme loveliness and surpassing vanity, beauty and elegance 
| in full bloom. 
| 25. Surprised at being still single, and beginning to count the conquests of the 
| season. Figures in tableaux and charades. 

26. Torments papa to pass the winter at Brighton, and give some dinner-par- 
ties. Rides showy horses in preference to her former airings with mamma. 

27. Hair and shoulders growing thin. Ventures upon luncheon. Reads Mrs. 
Marcet, cultivates a flower-garden, and affects decided opinions. 

28. Nose a little red before breakfast. Thinks it possible to marry a widower, 
| and pass eight months of the year on his estate. Considers tableaux and cha- 
rades silly things. 

29. Hazards a second glass of wine at dinner, and takes an interest in the de- 
bates. Refuses to figure in a quadrille of beauty among the chits of the day. 
Brighton a frivolous gossiping place. 

30. Thinks it possible to pass ten months of the year inthe country. As- 
sumes a cap for morning visits, and reads tracts on the education of the poor. 

31. Tries Leamington and a five-barred gate. Failure. Waist increased, 
smiles diminished by a speck upon a front tooth. 

- 32. Serious. Quotes from Hannah More, and replaces the specked tooth with 
a Mallan. ‘Thinks it possible to pass the year round in the country with a man 
one esicems. 

33. Affects to patronise girls, and plays the chaperon. Prefers men of a cers 
tain age. Reads Mrs. Somerville and frequents the Ventilator. 

34. Flattered by the attention of a boy of eighteen. ‘Intellectual attain- 
ments defy all considerations of age.’’ Accepts a stall at a fancy fair, and re- 
sumes pink ribbons. 

35. A slight tinge of rouge no harm by candlelight. 
great acquisition in a country-house. 

36. Calls herself nine-and-twenty, and would not be seen in a cap forthe 
| world. Takes to waltzing. 

37. Keeps down the drawing-room blinds, and has the chariot new lined with 
yellow. Resumes the cotillion. Scraggy, fretful, and desperate. 

38. Makes parties to Beulah Spa, and flirts by moonlight. Left in the lurch 
by an ensign of the guards. 

39. Spends the season with a cousin in Yorkshire, where second-rate London 
graces prove a bad substitute for the bloom of youth. 

40. Begins to busy herself about other people’s affairs. 
| nial squabbles of her married friends. 


Conversational, anda 





' 
| 
| Quotes the matrimo- 
Nose decidedly red; lips decidedly blue. 
41. Thanks her stars that she is single. Threadpapers and housewife ordered 
| to lie on the table, and a tabby cat under it. 
| 42. Indignant when told how well she wears. Attends church twice of a 
| Sunday. 
| 43. Takes a constitutional walk before breakfast, and antibilious pills before 
dinner. ; 
| 44. Tries Harrogate for the erysipelas; and indulges in a snooze in her own 
| room after dinner. 
45. Goes to service on Wednesdays and Fridays, or daily, if ina cathedral 
| town. ‘Takes salvolatile in her tea. ; 
46. Swears eternal friendship to a spinster friend, and keeps a cage of canary 

birds. Reads the * Electic Review.” 

47. Gives weekly tea-parties, and cultivates the saintly affection of Dr. Hum- 
goose. 
48. Weeps cataracts at the discourses of dear Dr. Humgoose, and snoozes 
openly after an early dinner. 

49. Gratified to be told how well she wears. Makes her will. 
her beleved Arabella, except an annuity to the cat and canary-birds. 

50. Startled by a proposal from dear Dr. Humgeose. Consults Arabella, and 
determines to remain single. 

51. Alters her will on learning that her beloved Arabella has tecome Mrs, 
Humgoose, 

52. Survives the cat and canaries, and takes a companion. 

53. Triumphs at hearing how the Humgooses are cheated by their servants, 
and sets the companion to watch the giddy thing who lodges next door. 

54. Settles at Bath. Escapes the blue devils by becoming a blue. 

55. Assumes brevet rank. Becomes an esprit fort, and is thenceforward 
| classed in our minds with beings of an epicene gender. 


Leaves all to 
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THE QUEEN’S VISIT TO THE CITY. 

| <Atthe earliest dawn of day the avenues leading to St. James’s Park were 
crowded by pedestrians, all pressing towards the New Palace, and long before 
the hour appointed for her Majesty's departure for Guildhall the Park was dense- 
ly studded by a numerous, respectable, and anxious body of her Majesty's loyal 
subjects. Nothing could exceed the general good humour which pervaded the 
whole assembly. 


The first movement which took place arose from the arrival of 
a vast body of the metropolitan police force, who were ranged by the commis- 
sioners, Colonel Rowan and Mr. Mayne, along the line embracing the centre 
| mall, by which the Royal cortege was to pass. They were shortly afterwards 

followed bya squadron of the 12th Royal Lancers, who were also stationed at 
intermediate distances along the line. From this moment the arrival of the No- 
ble individuals who were to form her Majesty's suite on this most interesting oc- 
{ succession, the first being the Duchess of Sutherland. 
The Guard of Honour, furnished from the Royal Horse Guards Blue, took up 


| casion continued in rapi 


their position at the entrance of the centre Mali at half-past one o'clock, and were 


followed by a detachment of the Life Guards, who were to form the escort of her 
Royal Highness the Duchess of Kent. Sir F. Roe, with Ledbitter, Gardiner, 
Ruthven, and Fletcher, of the Bow street establishment, were soon after in at- 


tendance, and, as usual, the two first-named officers attended the state carriage of 
| her Majesty on its route. On the arrival of the carriages from the Royal Mews, 
the anxiety of the public was at the utmost stretel. 

At a quarter before two o'clock the Duchess of Kent, with her attendants, set 
out from the New Palace in state. Her Royal Highness was loudly cheered by 
Precisely at two o'clock the first carriage in the proces- 
sion emerged from the triumphal arch, andin due course was followed by the 
Royal State Carriage, in which sat the Queen, attended by the Mistress of the 
Robes and the Master of the Horse. Her Majesty’s approach was the signal for 
the most deafening and enthusiastic cheers (which her Majesty acknowledged most 
graciously), and which continued uninterruptedly during the whole progress of the 
procession. 

It was notuntil the “line” of cavalcade had reached the corner of the Marl- 
borough House gardens that the procession could really be said to have formed, 
for until it had turned the wall there were not more than two of the Royal Car 
riages actually engaged in the movement. 


the assembled crowd. 


On the arrival of the carriage of her 
Royal Highness the Duchess of Kent, the other equipages belonging to the Sover- 
eign, as well as those of the other branches of the Royal Family, joined in, and 
the procession then passed through the iron gates into Pall-mall in the following 
order :-— 
Mr. Lee, 
The High Constable of the city of Westminster. 
Detachment of Life Guards. 
The Duchess of Kent and Attendants. 
Lady Mary Stopford and Sir George Anson. 
In her Royal Highness’s carriage, drawn by Six Horses, 
With an escort of Life Guards. 


The Duchess of Gloucester and Attendants, 








vens, or sixes, in the jargon of the counter; and Whitechapel fours bring in- 

stantly to the mind of the sempstress the little implements of industry with | 

which she plies her trade 
With small | re to indulge in diffuse amplification, we have long been « 

pelled to shorten the labours of our brain, by classifying men at n 
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Lady Georgiana Bathurst, Sir Samuel Higgins, and two others, 
In her Royal H ess’s Two Carriages, each drawn by Six 
H s, with anescortof Life Guards 
The Duke and Duchess, Prince George, and Princess August 
f Cambridge and Attendants 

( | I Ablef nd two ot! 
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Horses escort of Life Guards 
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The Duke of Sussex and Attendants, | 
In his Royal Highness’s Carriage, drawn by Six Horses, 
With an Escort of Life Guards. 

HER MAJESTY’S CARRIAGES, 
Each drawn by Six Horses. 

The First Carriage, Two Grooms 
Drawn by Six Grays, walking. 

conveying, 

Gentleman Usher of the Sword of State, Hon. Frederick Byng, 
Gentleman Usher of the Privy Chamber, Thomas Martins, Esq. : 
Exon of the Yeomen of the Guard, Mr. S. Hancock. | 
Two Grooms The Second Carriage, TwoGrooms | 


Two Grooms 
walking. 


walking. Drawn by Six bays, walking. 
conveying 
Equerry in Waiting, 
Page of Honour in Waiting, 
Groom in Waiting, Vice-Admiral Sir R. Otway. | 


Silver Stick, Colonel Greenwood. 


Two Grooms The Third Carriage, Two Grooms 


walking. Drawn by Six Bays, walking. \ 
conveying | 

Treasurer of the Househili, the Earl of Surrey, | 

Clerk Marshal, Colonel Cavendish, } 

Vice Chamberlain, Lord Charles Fitzroy, 

Controller of the Household, Hon Geo. Stevens Byng. | 


The Fourth Carriage, Two Grooms 
Drawn by Six Bays, walking. 
conveying | 
Lord in Waiting, Lord Lilfurd, 
Captain of the Yeomen of the Guard, the Ear! of Ilchester. 
Captain of the Gentlemen at Arms, Lord Foley, 
Master of the Buck Hounds, the Earl of Errol 
The Fifth Carriage, 
Drawn by Six Bays, 
conveying 
Maid of Honour, Miss Spring Rice, 
Bedchamber Woman, Hon Lady Gardiner, 
Earl Marshal, the Duke of Norfok, 
Go'd Stick, Lord Combermere. 
The Sixth Carriage, 
Drawn by Six Bays, 
conveying 
Lady of the Bedchamber, the Countess of Mulgrave, 
Maid of Honour in Waiting, Hon Miss Pitt, 
Lord Steward, the Duke of Argyll, 
Lord Chamberlain, the Marquess Conyngham. 
Two Grooms The Seventh Carriage, Two Grooms 
walking. Drawn by Six Blacks, walking. 
Containing Four Members of Her Majesty’s Household, 
Yeomen of the Guard, 
Twelve. Footmen, Four and Four. 
THE STATE COACH, 
Drawn by Eight Cream- 
coloured Horses, 
Attended by a Yeoman of the Guard at each wheel, and two Footmen 
at each door, 
conveying 
THE QUEEN, 
The Mistress of The Robes, the Duchess of Sutherland, 
The Master of the Horse, the Earl of Albemarle. 
An Escort of Life Guards. 
The Foreign Ambassadors, 
each in a carriage and pair, followed by their respective suites. 
The Ministers of State ; 
The Lord Chancellor, Lord Cottenham. 
The First Lord of the Treasury, Viscount Melbourne. 
Secretary for the Home Department, Lord John Russell. 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs, Viscount Palmerston. 
Lord Privy Seal asd First Commissioner of Woods and Forests, 
Lord Duncannon. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr Rice. 
Secretary at War, Viscount Howick. 
President of the Board of Control, Sir J. C. Hobhouse. 
Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, the Earl of Mulgrave. 
President of the Council, the Marquess of Lansdowne. 
As soon as this part of the cavalcade had safely cleared the turning inte 
Pall-mall, st was joined by the subjoined noblemen and learned personages :— 
The Lord Chief Justice of the Court of King’s Bench, 
Lord Denman, with official attendants. 
The master ef the Rolls, Lord Langda!e, with official attendants. 
His Honour the Vice-Chancellor, Sir Launcelot Shadwell, Knt., 
with official attendants. 
The Lord Chief Justice of the Court of Common Pleas, 
Sir Nicholas C. Tindal, Kat., with official attendants. 
The Lord Chief Baron, Lord Abinger, with official attendants. 
Mr. Justice Littledale, with an official attendant. 
Mr. Justice Vaughan, with an official attendant. 
Mr. Baron Parke, with an official attendant. 
Mr. Baron Bolland, with an official attendant. 
Mr. Justice Bosanquet, with an official attendant. 


Two Grooms 
walking. 


Two Greoms 
walking. 


Two Grooms 
walking. 


Two Grooms 


walking. walking. 


Four Grooms 
walking. 


Four Grooms 
walking. 


Two Grooms | 


| servants, and were ranged on each side of the street by Temple-bar, headed by 


Che Aloton. 


in many instances even females, atthe imminent hazard of their necks, were 
seen to mount upon the parapets, for the sake of gratifying their loyalty or 
their curiosity. Nor was there any sparing of expense in the decoration of 
the houses. Devices of every description in coloured lamps and transparencies 
arrested the gazerin every direction. There was no house so mean but one 
or two flags waved in front of it, and in most cases branches of laurel or some 
other evergreen were tastefully disposed between the lamps. A range ol 
scaffolding was erected within the yard attached to St Mary's Church, and with- 
in its precincts were accommodated the students of King’s College and a con- 
siderable number of the parishioners, as well as the children educated at the 
charity schools of the parish. As soonas the approach of the Roval cor/ége was 
announced, the charity children commenced singing ‘God save the Queen,” 


AIS 











and Collar of SS, 
On Horseback, 
Bearing the City Sword of State immediately before. 

On the cavalcade once more setting forward on its journey the Queen was re- 
ceived with renewed cheering, and some portion of the mob, notwithstanding the 
efforts of the police, succeeded in bursting the bonds by which they had before 
been confined in their places, and followed the procession for some distance. 

The only circumstance which could have tended in aay way to damp the ardor 
of the collected multitude was that of a shower of drizzling rain having begun to 
fall at the moment at which her Majesty's carriage stopped’at Temple-bar. The 
Lord Mayor, however, seemed unaffected by it, and remained uncovered until he 


had quitted her Majesty's presence. The enthusiasm of the crowd was not at all 
producing a very agreeable effect, and at the same time the Royal standard was | decreased by this circumstance, and the Royal cortege passed on amid the cries 


hoisted at the extremity of the scaffulding. A brief interval elapsed and the | and cheers of the multitude, attended by the waiving of handkerchiefs and other 
carriages of the Royal Family, escorted by Life Guards, passed at a quick walk | tokens of loyalty. On arriving opposite St. Dunstan's church, the whole mass 
by King’s College. The Duchess of Kent, who led the procession, was loudly | of persons collected on the platform there rose simultaneously, and joined in one 
cheered, and the Duke of Cambridge and the Duke of Sussex were received | long, loud, and hearty cheer, and similar demonstrations of respect were ob- 
with sini'ar honours. But when the state coach conveying the Queen herself | servable throughout the whole of the streets up to St. Paul's. 

came in sight, the enthusiasm of the people, which had bitherto been kept with- The rain in the meantime increased, and the whole of the carriages in pro- 
in something like moderation, burst all bounds, and seemed to amount to a very | cession having entered the city by twenty minutes past three o'clock, the gates 
frenzy. The gentlemen shouted and waved their hats ; the ladies waved their | were at that time finally closed, and the crowd, at this portion of the ground, gra- 
handkerchiefs ; and young and old seemed to vie with one another in the expres- | dually dispersed. 


sion of their loyalty and regard. FARRINGDON-STREET AND LUDGATE-HILL. 
TEMPLE-BAR. There was no point inthe whole line of procession from which the spectator 
By a regulation of police the gates of of Temple-bar remained open for ve- | could collect a more accurate or a more impressive idea of the extent and grand- 
hicles of all descriptions till eight o’clock in the morning ; but at that hour they | eur of the procession yesterday, or of the immense magnitude of the numbers 
were closed, in order to allow the workmen to proceed without interruption in | looking at it and mingling in it, than from the area between the obelisks between 
completing the necessary works for the illumination of the bar in the evening. | Ludgate-street and Fleet-street. A treble body of dragoons and constables were 
The house of Mr Butterworth, the law bookseller, was tastefully decorated | therefore stationed in the area in which the above streets terminate ; and yet all 
with roses and laurels : whilst at a florist’s shop a little further down the street, | their exertions could not keep order or prevent accidents occurring in conse- 


and on the opposite side of it, was a beautiful exhibition of dahlias, which chal- | quence of the head!ong impetuosity of some individuals, whose bad example en- 


lenged and ubtained general admiration. A scaffulding erected before an unfin- | couraged the rest to break in beyond the lines marked out for the procession. In 
| ished building belonging to one of the law associations was covered with white | the confusion that ensued several persons were kicked by the horses, and others 
| drapery, tastefully festooned with pink; and alinost direct)y opposite to it in | received severe Liows from the constables, with whom they kept up a perpetual 
| Chancery-!ane was another scaffolding of larger dimensions, in which equal at- | scuffle. 
| tention had been paid to the decorations. The Law Life Assurance Office had Her majesty’s carriage paused for a moment between the obelisks. She 
| seats prepared on its sides. Sotoo had St Dunstan's Church, in front of which | seemed astonished at the vast extent of the fluctuating multitude that sur- 
| a lofty tier of seats had been erected for the accommodation of the public, and | rounded her, and arose line over line to the roof of every house which afforded a 

for the benefit of the charity schools of the parish. prospect. She looked around and upwards with an air of curiosity ; but she 

The crowd kept increasing, but without inconvenience, till eleven o'clock. At | could not sometimes resist smiling at the ludicrous scenes that occurred in the 

| that time most of the seats in the heuses and scaffuidings were filled, princi- | competition of the crowd to get good places. 
| pally with ladies, and the display of beauty was perfectly dazzling. Shortly It was three o'clock when the Royal carriage reached St. Paul’s, and then a 
| afterwards the pressure at Temple-bar became quite terrific, owing to the con- | drizzling shower commenced, which did not cease for upwards of two hours , but 

stant influx and efflux of persons into and from the city. ‘The constabulary force | this did not damp the ardour of the spectators. When her Majesty’s carriage bo- 
then on the spot was quite unable to control the incursions of the multitude, but | gan to ascend Ludgate-hill, in spite of the exertions of the guards and constables 
the populace being very good-natured, the sceve of tumult and confusion righted | a general rush was made towards it, and several continued to walk by its side as 
itself at last after a struggle of some minutes. We did not witness the occur- | far as the Guildhail. 
rence of any accident, and have every reason to believe that there is not the 
slightest foundation for the report that maay persons were at this time seriously 
injured. Ata later period of the day one man was carried in a fainting condi- 
tion into Child's banking-house ; but as he was more frightened than hurt, he 
soon recovered, and was able to find his way home without much difficulty. 

The spectacle now became every minute more animating. About one 

o'clock the cavalry, commanded by Sir C. Dalbiac, arrived, and the troops took 
up their stations. the Oxford Blues bringing up the rear. The carriages of the 


ST. PAUL’S CHURCH-YARD. 

This was unquestionably the greatest point of attraction throughout the whole 
of the day’s proceedings. As early as six o'clock in the morning workmen were 
busy in completing the erections inSt. Paul’s Church yard for the accominodation 
of the scholars of Christ's Hospital,the city companies, and that portion of the public 
whose desire to witness the forthcoming scene would prompt them to meet the 
claims of the interested. We have already given an account of the different booths 

; ranged along the west, south, and east sides of St. Paul’s Cathedral. On the 
different Aldermen then began to arrive, and we saw in procession Mr. Alderman | west, and immediately in front of Ludgate-hill, the boys of Christ's Hospital 
Farebrother ; Aldermen W ood, Pirie, Venables ; Aldermen T. Wood, Sir J. occupied arange of 150 feet, in which the treasurer, the committee, the masters 
Key, Thompson, Copeland, Sir C. Hunter, Sir P. Laurie, Humphery, Winches- | and officers of the institution, and the children to the number of seven hundred 
ter, Lucas, and Harmer. The equipage of Sir P. Laurie was very beautiful, and | anq thirty (the other four hundred, who, together with seventy girls, form the 
was much admired. These arrivals of course excited some stir among the complement of the Institution being in the establishment at Hertford, and it not 
crowd, but the troops behaved exceedingly well, notwithstanding the continual being practicable to bring them to town), were admirably placed so as to form a 
rush, and we heard the commanding officer enjoin his men to be as gentle as pos- very imposing, as well as interesting spectacle, calculated to give her Majesty @ 
sible in repressing the crowd. ‘This, however, was a difficult task, for such was satisfactory idea of this great metropolitan school, which, standing as it does, 
their anxiety that they repeatedly rushed against the horses, although cautioned | gjgne as to its nature and objects in this country, and in the world at large, reflects 
by the soldiers to keep off, as they could not answer for the animals. The 12th| honour onthe Throne from which it emanated, and on the City which has 
Hussars, whose uniform is very beautiful, added to the splendour of the scene, | eherished and enlarged it. The President of the establishment (Mr. Ald. 
and assisted in the preservation of the peace. As soon as the Aldermen alighted Thompson) was not in the booth, as he was required to be in attendance on her 
from thefr carriages they went into Messrs. Childs’, the bankers, where every ac- Majesty, but passing in the procession he was acknowledged by the plaudits of the 
commodation had been made for their reception. It was, however, no very easy | whole establishment, in a manner worthy of the uniform urbanity and kindness, 
task for them to penetrate the dense mass collected round the banking-house. | ag wel] as attention and liberality, with which he has discharged the high office of 
This scene of bustle was continued until two o’clock, when a fresh impetus was | President of the Hospital, and which have greatly endeared him to every persors 
given to the anxiety of those assembled by the arrival of the late Lord Mayor | .onnected with it. 

(Mr. Alderman Kelly), and the present Lord Mayor, (Mr. Alderman Cowan).| Qn the arrival of her Majesty's carriage at the top of Ludgate-hill the senior 
Sdasied Cats, Peerhahty to 0d ote ire —— fe a a "7 ag bond scholar (Frederick Giffard Nash) accompanied by the treasurer, Richard Hotham 
I Mr. rac ull costume, and exceedingly handsome, his horse | p; > , } 
beautifully caparisoned. The state esnriagse, both of ies present and the late ma Bn. and the head ait the Rev. Biome Rice. edvanced to the door 
2 : ‘ iage, Oma platform erected for the purpose, and delivered the following 
Lord Mayor, were much admired. ‘They were >ach drawn by six horses splen- | adress -— 
didly decorated, and the servants and attendants were attired in their state live- “+ Most August and Gracious Sovereisn—We, the children of the royal, ancient 
sies. They both joined the Aldermen at Messrs. Childs’. Next arrived a de- | nq religious foundation of Christ’s Hospital gratefully avail ourselves of the 
tachment of the 2d Life Guards, accompanied by several well-known individuals, | opportunity afforded by your Majesty's gracious visit to the metropolis of your 
peg | eo bined oP eaten te peer pgm amg es ye ae dominions, to implore your Majesty's condescending notice, and to offer our humble 
and Mr. Alderman Kelly mounted their horses, and, the Aldermen having joine ora saivatead > By ot aate* aoc 4 2107 
them, formed before Temple-bar, commanded by Sir Peter Laurie. ‘They were coreepancntnannaty ae Se ee ee ee 
marshalled with much form ; and the bells ringing, and the din increasing, gave Educated and sypported within the walls of an Institution founded by King 
token of the approach of her Majesty. The Aldermen were attended by their | paward the Sixth, himself a youthful Sovereign,to be at once a means of imparting 
“Y | sound learning and useful knowledge to the young, and of disseminating, from 
Mr. Beddome, bearing the City mace. ‘The late Lord Mayor was on the rigit | ~oneration to generation, the true light of the Protestant Faith ; and afterwards 
hand side of the street, near the door of Messrs. Childs. The present Lord | j creased by King Charles the Second, who added to the Establishment its 
Mayor was attired in a splendid crimson cloak, with hat and feathers. ; ¥ ; ? 














Mr. Baron Alderson, with an official attendant. 
Mr. Justice Patteson, with an official attendant. 
Mr. Baron Gurney, with an official attendant. 
Mr. Justice Williams, with an official! attendant. 
Mr. Justice Coleridge, with an official attendant. 
Mr. Justice Coltman, with an official attendant. 
His Giace the Duke of Wellington. 

Lord Ashburnham, 

The Archbishop of Canterbury, 

Mr. Grote. 

The Duke of Sutherland's carriage, containing his Grace and Viscount Morpeth, 
then brought up the rear. 

As the procession proceeded, it was joined by a very large number of carria- 
ges. 

PALIL-MALL. 

The Royal corlége, on entering Pall-inall, was received with loud and enthu- 
siastic cheering, the various personages of illustrious birth, from the Queen 
downwards, acknowledging the passing compliment. The whole line of this 
street, together with the avenue connect 
by a troop of the 12th Lancers. 


CHARING CROSS, 

About twenty-five minutes after two o'clock the royal procession made its ap- 
pearance in Cockspur-street. As her Majesty passed in the State Carriage she 
was warmly greeted by the multitude, and she returned the salute in the most 
condescending manner. Contrary to general expectation the cavalcade passed 
behind the statue uf King Charles the Martyr. This arrangement of course dis- 
appointed very many who had taken windows in the neighbourhood of Charing 
Cross with the expectation of obtaining a close view of her Majesty's person. 
At this hour the crowd assembled in front of the National Gallery was one of 
largest probably ever collected together in London. With the exception of the 
line th@®ugh which the cavalcade passed, which was kept clear by a strong 
force of police and lancers, the large open space at Charing-cross was so 
completely crowded as to leave little or no room for passage. ‘T'he brief space 
for preparation in Pall mall and Charing-cross did not permit of any very great 
decoration, but in the Strand, and particularly the narrow part of it near Coutt's | 
Bank, every house was adorned with banners, laurel, &c., in a very tasteful 
manner. Her Majesty's carriage had just reached this point when the clouds 
which, throughout the morning, had presented a very lowering aspect, gave | 
more evident symptoms of a wet evening, and shortly after a drizzling rain com- 
menced, which greatly diminished the effect. The speed of the procession 
was not, however, accelerated in consequence, and no stoppage took place until 
the arrival of ber Majesty at Temple Bar. It had been vriginally determined 
that the scholars of the King’s College should have addressed her Majesty on 
arriving at the gate of that institution, but we are given to understand, that 
on mature deliberation, it had been determined for various reasons to forego 
this part of the day’s ceremony, and co sequently no address was delivered. | 
Throvghout the streets the greatest order was preserved, and good humour pre- | 
vailed tu an almost unprecedented extent 


ing it with St James's Park, was kept 


Vhe police exerted themselves 

very laudably, and coalesced with the military with more than ordinary suc- 

cess. | 
Twn oc ‘ | 
rHE STRAND 


Inno part of the line of road throu 


gh which the procession passed was exhi- 
bited more of anxiety to witness it than in this quarter Taking King’s 
College as the centre point, as faras the ev: could reach on either side, the 
streets Ww re t! ror ged y d 1isses { } 1 t } st ( Ww 
Jed with eager spectators. Not content e accom tio ich tt 
several floors afforded, every kind of jection which seemed tot lise s 
port for the foot was put in requisition, The very housetops wi ed, a 


Mathematical and Naval branch, whilst private liberality, stimulated by those 
The Royal Procession reached 'Temple-bar shortly betore three o’clock. The | 5) ' ; . eal 7 
Duct : f ae - the Duk fs I picts liatel : it tl illustrious examples, has, from tine to time, munificently enlarged its resources, 
uchess of Kent and the Duke of Sussex were immediately recognised by the | .. ae agg , seas 7 : 
, | we feel ourselves bound by a deep sense of the inestimable benefits we are 
sep > w f 7e " ally ete. aC + ¢ > nacse a | ‘ . +9 2 . WD 
assembled crowd, and were most cordially greeted. As each carriage passed, its | receiving, to look at all times to the Throne with peculiar veneration and affec- 
Royal inmates were saluted by the Aldermen, who removed thcir cocked hats, ion ; 
: salut saul Gawiie = aAiatale ve } ; : : i 
sa sme 3 dna ipenaiiy enmnonaately retarned. pe bene + oe. In your Majesty's sacred person we recognize also the representative of a 
1e door of Temple Gar was not closed, as was by some expected would be 


A 3 line of Monarchs who have successively honoured our Institution with their 
the case, but her Majesty’s carriage arrived as soon as the others had passed. | 


Tl t ] ) j 1 ‘ Roval notice and favour, amongst whom, in particular, we retain a deep impres- 
wr Preser-epimdir ey twigae Cheers bur t trom every tongue, ae randkerchiets | sion of the distinguished kindness shown by your Majesty’s immediate predeces- 
| and hands waved for several moments. Che Duchess of Sutherland, who sat sor to the delegated body of our schoolfellows, on their annual presentation a 


opposite to her Majesty, put down the carriage window, and the Queen leaned 


| , , ae oad Court: and we trust that agrateful remembrance of that kindness, as well as of 
forward and graciously and gracefully acknowledged the unanimous and heart- | 


ie: the many benefits which our conntry received from hts paternal sway, will ever 
cheering plaudits which rung in loud and continuous echo. dwell upon our minds . 
| The Aldermen, as the Queen entered the City filed off two and two, and fol- “ Hay nz been already honoured with the benignant notice of your Majesty in 
lowed the footinen who had before immediately preceded the Roval carriage. | iy6 extension of yur recent vacation, for which we tender to your Majesty our 
Her Majesty s state coach halted opposite the house immediately adjoining Mil- humble acknowledgments, we venture to hail this mark of your gracious cons 
die Temple-lane, on the south side of the street, and the Lord Mayor then di- ration. as holding out to usa hope that the Royal Foundation of Christ’s H 
rectly presented himself, bearing the sword of state, while Mr. Hick followed tal will continue to receive f. ym your Majesty the same protection and fay 
him, carrying the cap of maintenance. His Lordship was surrounded by his which it has ever received from the Throne: and we humbly pray that it may 
state footmcn, and was protected from the pressure of the mob by the ward please the Almighty Disposcr of Events to pour r Majesty bles 
officers. | ings spiritual and temporal, and that your Ma sty may reign long and pros; 
| Her Majesty directly presented herself at the door of her carriage nearest to rously, surrounded and supported by the affections of a free | happy people 
| the Lord Mayor, and his Lordship then, in the customary form, presented to her | The above address was delivered in a modest and becoming manner, 
the swordof state, whichhe carried. Her Majesty addressed to him some words | . veaker bowing respectfully whenever her Majesty's name was mentioned 
of thanks and congratulation upon the loyal and dutiful manner in which she had sakes both arms in form of prayer while pronouncing the closing sentence \ 
been received, and was pleased then to return to his Lordship the sword of stat slight fall of rain had commenced about ten minutes before the arrival ¢ 
which he had presented to her. A lond huzza was then directly set up, in the Shy il carriage inthe Churech-yard ; butit fortunately abated during the « € 
midst of which the Lord Mayor procteded to mount the horse which had been of the Address. Her Majesty paid the most marked attention to it; an 
provided for him, and which was in no way dissimilar from those which had been conclusion, bowed and smiled in token of her satisfaction. The young speaker 
prepared for the aldermen. Its trappings were simple, and consisted only of a then handed a copy of the Address, beautifully written on vellum, to her Majes- 
red cloth bordered with gilt lace, which was thrown over the saddle. His Lord- : 


| : ; ty, who graciously accepted it; and the Royal carriage then moved on, after 
ship forthwith rode-ahead of the royal carriage, and proceeded onwards towards : 


: Yan] hearing the verse of ‘*God save the Queen,” which was surg by the children be- 

| St. Paul's carrying the swoad of state with him, and his horse being led by a longing to Christ’s Hospital, accompanied by trumpets, and a great part of the 

The . . = assembled crowd. At this moment the spectacle was extremely pleasing. The 
Ihe city procession then was finally formed in the following order, being placed 


countless multitude giving expression to their enthusiasm i the loudest acelams 
| tions of joy—the surrounding houses covered wit 
Jo! 





immediately after that which had come from the Palace, and before the carriage 


j h ornaments intended for tl's- 
of her Majesty. 


. | mination during the night, but so managed as to form very pretty decorations 
The City Marshals, j the day —the booths bedecked with festoons and draperies, and surmounted by 
On Horseback. | the splendi ij armorial bearings and banners of the different city companies —the 
_ Members or THE Court or Common Councit. | gay and martial appearance of the troops, extending along the line of the pre 
in their Mazarine Gowns on Horseback, each with an ceasion, and lost at last in the distance and the mist, presented such a brilli 
Attendant | ‘out ensemble as imagination can scarcely picture, and as no language can pro- 
James Anderton, Esq. | Richard Dixon, Esq. ' 


1 . , " ‘ verly describe. 
Joshua Thomas Bedford, Esq. William Collingwood, Esq | Per 
William Hunter, Esq. W. A. Peacock, Esq. De 


— . | Cheapsid 


‘ . ' tr . ! t) ry } 
of the route, and, from its contiguity to Gu ill, the destination of the 


CHEAPSIDE. 


presented an appearance equal in sple rand animation to the ré 
nay 





SHERIFFS. 
in their Scarlet Gowns, and Chains, on horseback, eac!} 


cortege, was a much coveted positio Even the roofs of the houses were sx 
attended by a Seargeant and a Groom. | and secured by the more venturesome, who appeared unconscious of their 
Moses Montefiore, Esq. George Carroll, Esq. posture as tl ev peered over the parapets Cown upon the procession below 
ALDERMEN sf the loval residents had engaged musicians, who, from their lodgement 
in their Scarlet Gowns, those passed the Chair in their Cha) ery played the Natio \ ynd othe 1 » A \ 
on Horse " ) sracded tue re 1. y } trumpe ve ym | 
each attended by a Beadle and (sroour ' , wee ' ' orde » 1 t ect About oO ) 
The Comino (rier j y i » Swordbearer _ “7 anne ; . wa ce ent of I] e G 
on Horse q on Ho back P s i yud 
Samuel Beddome, tisq (| W i i . he ar sed by « 
carrying the City Mace vit ‘ f M ter iT ) b t at all acc ~ oles 
Three Footmen The LORD MA R Ph } t t of the Police Committee ® me 
L i Rt. Ho ( i ( r \ot ng on ( ot, accor 
State Liveries. In a Crimson Velve ik sti Li | { 3 lane vho also went on foot, except a Who, mi ¢ 
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their hurry to keep up with the carriages and equestrians, and the heaps of gravel 
which bad been left on the road, occasionally went on their hands and knees. 
The procession was, however, formed in order at Temple-bar. Cheapside was 
again restored to the somewhat monotonous din which had prevailed before. As 
the hour of three o'clock approached, the crowds became more and more dense 
and uncomfortable. Very little emotion was observable amongst the citizens and 
populace until the Queen’s state carriages, six in number, had passed on. Every 
eye was then directed to the state coach in which her Majesty rode, and the win- 
dows teemed with ladies, who waved their handkerchiefs while the multitude 
shouted, and the Queen repeatedly bowed in reply to the enthusiastic greetings of 
her subjects. 
{ We shall describe the banquet in our next. ] 


NARRATIVE OF THE ATTACK ON TORONTO BY 
MACKENZIE. 
From the Upper Canada Herald of December 12th, 1837. 

The rebellion which broke out a few days since in the immediate vicinity of 
the Capital of Upper Canada is an event which cannot fail to have startled the 
great mass of our quiet and unsuspecting fellow subjects, who, unaware of the 
desperate character of the plot formed for the overthrow of the Government, 
fancied the Country ima state of entire security and peace. 

For several weeks past, rumours have prevailed of meetings at Lloyd Town and 
other places about Yonge Street, at which bands of malconteuts were understood 
to have assembled for the purpose of Military drill. In some instances it was 
asseited that these bands were actually armed, and that rifles were imported from 
abroad, and manufactured at home for the use of the persons who had associated 
together, under the name of Political Unions, ostensibly for reform, but in fact for 
the organization of an armed revolutionary force. 

The paper called the ‘* Constitution,” edited by Wm. Lyon Mackenzie (whose 
name long notorious,is now above measure steeped in infamy) has lately been seen 
to surpass all its former audacity, and openly to excite the worst passions of its 
‘readers, by the most artful misrepresentations as well as the most flagitious false- 
hoods, respecting our form of Government, the policy of our Excutive, as well 
Imperial as Colonial, and the character and conduct of the most prominent and 
honourable persons in the country. It indeed went further, and openly pressed on 
the attention of the people of Upper Canada, the advantages they would derive 
from the immediate and total overthrow of all our existing institutions and political 
connections, and the erection of an independent State. 

Well aware how truly free and excellent was the constituted form of Govern- 
ment now enjoyed here, neither the Executive nor the people heeded the growing 
virulence and ferocity of the revolutionary Journals of the Metropolis, and in the 
midst of this favoured security, the conspirators against the peace and welfare 
of Upper Canada, were left to concoct their schemes of violence and bloodshed, 
at their leisure. 

At length Papineau, and his miserable adherents madly rushed to arms, and 
aimed a parricidal blow at the Queen's Government in Lower Canada; and the 
Lieutenant Governor of this Province, fully relying on the unsullied loyalty of 
-our brave Militia, consented to the withdrawal of the entire military force from 
our garrison, for the suppression in that quarter of all lawless attempts at commo- 
tion. 

This conjunction appears to have been eagerly seized by the disaffected party 
in Upper Canada, as precisely the most favourable to their views ;—and they 
formed a project for possessing themselvas of the Capital and public archives, 
and establishing a Government wholly independent of the British sceptre. The 
long cherished hope of rebellion aud revolution seemed near an immediate realiza- 

uon ; and a bold plot was suddeuly devised, (the ramifications of whch are yet 
to be fully traced) which appears unequalled by any recorded in history since the 
great conspiracy of Cataline for the subversion of the Roman State. 

There is reason to believe that an active correspondence has for some time 





petrate any deed of atrocity—and it was soon followed by other crimes, as we 
shall hereafter shew. 

On the first signal of alarm, an express had been despatched to the Hon. Allan 
N. MacNab, one of the Colonels of the Gore Militia, with intelligence respecting 
the extraordinary condition of things at Toronto—and soon afterwards an ex- 
press was sent to the Eastward with letters to various persons as far down as 
Kingston. Both these messengers fortunately reached their destination, though 
the persuns who went to Kingston was waylaid by two fellows a few miles below 
the city, and forced to shoot one of them in order to escape. } : 
His Excellency, as soon asthe sun rose on Tuesday, marshalled his force in 
front of the Town Hall, and addressed them briefly in a few animated and 
energetic words, which were received with cheers, such as alone sufficed to 
prove the Metropolis already secured trom the grasp of the revolutionists, then at 
its doors. 
The day was occupied in completing the defensive arrangements, and organi- 
zing the armed men into companies, under active officers. Piquets were posted 
at proper places, to observe the movements of the rebels. Volunteers were sent 
to assist Col. Foster in defending the fort. A strong garrison was thrown into 
the Bank of Upper Canada, which being a stone building is capable of repelling 
the assaults of any foe not supported by artillery. Gradually the whole mass of 
the well affected inhabitants of the city were fully equipped with arms, and rapid- 
ly acquired confidence in themselves. In the early part of the day his Excellency 
sent a message to the insurgents, signifying his great anxiety to prevent the ef- 
fusion of blood in this most unnatural rebe:lion, and his desire that they should 
return to their allegiance. The answer returned by the infatuated creatures was 
to the effect that they would not treat with Sir Francis, unless they were allowed 
a free pardon, and that his Excetlency called a Convention of the people to re- 
model the Government. Comment on such an answer is needless. 

About four o'clock in the afternoon a thick smoke was seen to ascend from 
Yonge Street, at the distance of two miles from ‘Town; it proved to be the house 
of Dr. Horne, situated near the Toll gates which had been set on fire by the mis- 
creaut Mackenzie by whom the work of destruction was persoually superintend- 
ed, thus adding arson to the long and black catalogue of his villainies. The new 
and commodious mansion of Sheriff Jarvis, beautifully situated on an eminence 
near Dr. Horne’s cottage was, it seems at one time doomed to the flames, but 
spared at the intercession of one of the Rebel chiefs, who is understoed to be 
under personal obligations to the worthy Sheriff. 

As the evening closed upon the town, Mackenzie mustered his forces, and 
mounted on a white horse led them down Yonge Street, till he came within half 
a mile of Lot Street, when he wheeled about on seeing that Sheriff Jarvis’s pi- 
quet was ready to receive them at the avenue to tiie house of the late Doctor 
Macaulay. He then retired, but it was believed that an attack was to be made 
in the course of the night, and the loyalists were therefore on the alert. About 
seven o'clock, the rebels are believed to have been in full march to enter the city, 
and their skirmishers approached the Sheriff's piquet, having first captured 
Messrs. Duggan and Hutchinson, two spirited and courageous youths, whe were 
in advance as soon as the approach of the enemy was noticed, a part of the She- 
riff’s company discharged their pieces, and the tire was returned but without ef- 
fect. The remainder of the piquet then poured ina volley, on which the rebels 
scampered in great haste up Yonge Street until they had reached a safe position. 
Duggan was carried off by them, but Hutchinson managed amid the confusion to 
escape, and on his return, found lying in the road one of the rebels killed and 
two wounded. ‘This repulse may perhaps have prevented Mackenzie from re- 
newing the assault on the town that night, or it may have been that le was dis- 
mayed by the opportune arrival from Hamilton of Colonel McNab with 60 gal- 
lant fellows, who had hastily mustered around him on learning what had occurred 


The number of killed and wounded on the part of the rebels has not | 
ascertained, but it has been estimated at 50. Our loss only amount 
slightly wounded. It was found that the rebels were very advantageous 
and were between 300 and 400 strong, after deducting about 80 of thei 
enter the town by the Don Bridge, and set it on fire. These men wi 
nately repulsed by the guard posted at that point, but not before they | 
down several houses on the estate of the late Simeon Washburn, Esq. 
the bridge. They had indeed actually fired the bridge itself, but the fla: 
speedily extinguished by the exertions of the militia. 

Several flags were taken from Muntgomery’s House, one of them (a 
flag) bearing the following words, viz: on one side 

“ Victoria the 1st. and Reform.” 

And on the other, 

“ Bidwell and the Glorious Minority.” 
** 1837 and a good beginning.” 

This flag was doubtless intended to take the place of the Royal Ens 
floats over the Government House, on gaining the first victory and ins! 
first President. 

There were several other flags—one decorated with stars—another wi 
and one plain white flag, probably intended for a flag of truce. 

During the absence of the force sent to attack the rebels, the commé 
city was committed to Mr. Justice Macauley, who, as everybody kn 
formerly an active officer of the Glengarry Light Infantry, and who w 
engaged in equipping with arms the fresh volunteers who were continual): 
in from the country. 

Our unfortunate fellow subjects who had fallen into the hands of tl 
and were kept prisoners for nearly three days, were rescued in the wo 
having been threatened with death by Mackenzie. The day befor 
lease, seme of them asked this monster whether matters between hit 
Government could not be accommodated, when he fiercely replied, tha! 
could satisfy him but the head of the Lieut. Governor.” 

After the complete route of the insurgents, the whole of the loya 
formed into a line, and with the splendid pair of Colours presented b 
Majesty King George the Fourth, while Regent, to the Militia of Uppe 
marched back to the city with His Excellency, at their head, amidst 
loud, and most enthusiastic cheers of the assembled multitude who thi 
line of march. On arriving at Parliament Buildings the men were fe 

solid square, when they received the thanks of His Excellency, for tt 
conduct on that day—His Excellency addressed them at some length, 
he concluded, three loud cheers from the armed Militia demonstratec 
faction with which his address had been received—Three Cheers 
given for ‘* the Queen and our glorious Constitution ;’’ when his fF 
left the ground, with, as we are sure, a proud consciousness of having 
his duty—and a confirmed reliance in the loyalty and true patriotism of 
Militia of Upper Canada. 

During the whole of this eventful period Mr. Gurnett, the mayor o 
and the members of the Corporation acted with great energy and vigi 
for their exertions the whole Province owes them a debt of gratitude. 

The young men of Toronto as well as several young gentlemen who 
to be in the city behaved with particular gallantry. 

Just before taking the field a proclamation was issued by the Lieut 
vernor offering large rewards for the apprehension of certain of the 1 

in this lamentable affair—viz. McKenzie, Gibson, Lount, Lloyd and | 
none of them have yet been apprehended—but it is not likely any wv 
the arm of justice. It is thought that Lloyd was killed in the action 
day, but this is not certain. 





at Toronto, and came down ina steamer. ‘The loyalists also of Scarborough, 


Wednesday morning, the streets of the city bristled with bayonets, and it was as- 





been kept up between the leaders in and about Toronto, and the malcontents in 
Lower Canada, and various parts of our own Province—and it is also found that 
arrangements were conimenced by the most prominent members of the Conspi- 
ring Gang, (the fit tools of more craftly persons behind the screen) for securing 


to what has been styled ‘the Patriotic cause,” the active services of American | ings of the loyal militia in the interior, but hitherto the communications by the 


adventurers. —It was clearly the intention of the Conspiratiors, that after drilling 


tain arms for the purpose of suppressing the rebellion 


| 
| 
| ‘ 
| As Mackenzie had completely cut off the communications between this city 


certained that the militia were preparing on all sides to pour into the city, and ob- | 


Doctor Kolph, a person of some note, secretly quitted the capital on 


under their Captain, McLean, arrived in the course of the night, and like the | and though stopped and questioned at one or two places along the roa 
; - , | 
men of Gore were received with enthusiastic cheering: When the sun rose on 


his exit from Upper Canada, and at the latest dates was exhibiting the 
of his vaunted patriotism by haranguing his audience at Lewiston, an 
them to aid in the rebellion of which McKenzie was the chief oste 
moter. 


Marshal S. Bidwell, having seen the flag of the rebels and having | 


| and the townships in its rear, no information could be ebtained of the proceed- | to an interview atthe Government House, expressed a desire to leave 


| Eastern and Western road had not been materially impeded. ‘The mails by those 





and having obtained his passports, on Sunday last, quitted Upp 
| forever. 


a sufficient number of desperadoes, in squads at different places, in the Home routes had been allowed to enter and depsrt from the city without molestation | Morrison, Price, Montgomery and other traitors of less note are un 
District within a day's march of ‘Toronto, a sudden rush on the town should be | On Wednesday morning, however, Mackenzie went with a party to the post road | and their vases will undergo a due investigation according to law. 

made siinultaneously, by the whole of them under their boldest leaders, on the | leading to Dundas, and there intercepted the outward mail of that day—thus ad- | Great numbers of the insurgents have already been taken. Ther 
{9th Instant—that the town should be fired in different places for the purpose of | ding to the capital felonies already committed, that of robbing the mail—but all | militia have every where risen in the might of an indignant and insul 
distracting and terrifying tne Inhabitants ; that in the mean time they shou!d | such crimes merge in the general one of HIGH TREASON, committed by this | and are determined to put down the enemies of their peace forever. ] 


gain possession of the fort, the public offices, and the persons of the Lieutenant 
Gevernor and his officers, and that they should then boist—in the Government 
House, a flag provided for the contingency, proclaim a republic, and organize a 


| audacious and wicked man, and his wretched accomplices. 
| The whole of Wednesday was spent in arming and organizing the men who 
; “icicle 

flocked around the Town Hall and who now, strengthened by the loyalists from 


| necessary, there can be no doubt that upwards of 10,000 Loyalists 


| been collected in ‘Toronto in defence of their government and constitu 
a single week. Who could desire better evidence of a popular sentin 


new Government—Owing to the determination of His Excellency Sir Francis B. | Niagara, Hamilton, Oakville and Port Credit, brought to this city by steamers | head? 


Head, to which he had come on Saturday the 2nd Instant, for the purpose of al- | 
j as if by magic transformed into a vast barrack or camp, and militia men, * pride | 


laying the apprehensions entertained by many citizens of Toronto, respecting the 
object of the Yonge Street drillings, to order that the Colonels of Militia should 
hold their Regiments in readiness for any emergency, the rebellion broke out a 


fortnight before the time originally fixed on—The leading Conspirators dreaded | 


the organization of the Militiaof Toronto, which would have teen speedily ac- 
complished under the Militia General order of Monday the 4th Inst. and therefore 
resolved to enter and carry the city by a coup-de-main on the night immediately 
following the issue of that Order—a night which is destined to become ever 
memorable in our Country’s annals.—Accordingly, Mackenzie, who acted in the 
capacity of General, in concert with Gibson M.P.P., Lount, Loyd, Fletcher, and 
one Anthony Anderson, assembled their forees, which they bad recently been 
engaged in drilling at Montgomery's Tavern, about 4 miles from the City, in the 
course of Monday, and prepared for an advance in the night. 


Sundry citizens had, in the mean while, heard vague rumours of the intentions 


of the conspiraters, and met together in the City Hall the same evening, from 
whence scouts were despatched to gather information respecting the movements | 


of the expected assailants; and to this precaution, ander Providence, are we 
prebably indebted for our preservation from frightful evils and a loss of many 
valuable lives. ‘Two of the scouts, viz. Mr. John Powell, an Alderman of the 
city, and Mr. Arch’d McDonell, whartinger, proceeded, in the evening, up Yonge 


j 
and schooners, formed a v_-y effective and zealous force ; indeed the city seemed 


in their port, defiance in theireye’’ assumed the attitude of disciplined soldicrs 
almost with as great steadiness and order. ‘I'he strength of the rebels could not 
be accurately ascertained ; it was by some estimated at 750, while others rated it 
at 1500 men, probably it never exceeded 600 collected at one period, though un- 
questionably a little success on their part would have greatly swelled their array 
—many of them were understood to be armed with rifles, many with common 
fowling pieces—and others with pikes only—and it was added that reinforce- 
ments were daily coming in from various disaffected sections of the Country. 

In the afternoon the Lieutenant Governor moved his Head Quarters from the 
Town Hail to the Parliament Buildings, and there he issued orders for a move- 
ment to be made early on the ensuing morning, with as large a force as could be 
| spared from the town, in order to dislodge the rebels from their position at Mont- 
| gomery’s Inn. 

The disposable force was amply sufficient for the purpose, as His Excellency 
with a most humane desire to ssve effusion of blood had postponed the attack, 
} until the enemy would be assailed by such numbers that the issue of the conflict 
would be never for a Inoment doubtful. 
| Colonel MacNab who had been requested at midnight by His Excellency to 
take command of a sufficient force to effect that object, with a friend or two, 








Street, and after passing the toll-gate, were ict on Gallows Hill by two persons | formed the plan of attack upon the rebels. It was determined that the centre or 


on horseback, who proved to be McKenzie himself and Ant’y Anderson, now 
known 'o be one of his most daring confederates. These men desired 
scouts to surrender, and McDonell, being unarmed, was captured—but Powell 
having arms, effected his escape aiter finn 


’ 
5 


j that the right wing about 120 strong uncer the command ot Colonel Samuel P. 


one pistol at Anderson, (who was | Jarvis should march on the right of Yonge Street, along the skirts of the wood 


thrown by the plunging of his horse, and broke his ueck in the fall) and present- | 2d take up their ground opposite the left of the hostile position; that the left 
ing another, which missed fire, at the head of the other ‘Traitor. Powell in- | 820g consisting of about 200 men, commanded hy Colouel William Chisholm of 


stantly made his way to town, where he gave the alarm to the government ai 


S 


people Immediately afterwards, an inhabitant of Yonge Sureet effected a pas- | College Avenue and attack the rebels ou the right. 


sage through the rebel force, which had established itself on Montgomery Hill 


an! commenced cutting off all communication between the City aud the country 
in its rear, and he also gave the alarm. On this, the bells of the college an 
churches rang, and the citizens were roused from heir beds by the astoundir 

«ry that a rebellion had actually begun and the msurgents in full march on the 
city—instan'ly the whole city was roused and in motion. The Lieut. Governo 


, | main body of the Loyal Militia, consisting of about 600 men with two field pieces | 
the | Should proceed up Yonge Street :o meet the insurgents at Montgomery's Hill; | Fri'ay morning, and arvived at St. Benoit about noon. Sir John Cx 


Colonel Macnab has been ordered with some of the Gore Militia 
immediately to the London District, in order to inquire into, and pu 
| treasonable practeces in that quarter. 
| Of the 2000 New Castle Loyalists, who were precipitating them 
| Toronto, about 200 are sent to the Niagara District, where arrangeme 

made to check the progress of treason. 
Sir F. B. Head has also authorised the Colonels of Militia in the 

Eastern, Bathurst, and Ottawa Districts to conform to any requisitio 
| John Colborne for volunteers to aid in the suppressing the insurrecti 
| Canada. 
| He has also directed regular Militia Garrisons to be provided for 1 
Kingston, whoare to be kept under pay until June next 
| Such then is the attitude which Upper Canada has assumed, a’ 
| when a desperate band of traitors attempted to involve her happy h 
| the horrors of civil war.—Have we not reason to be proud of our C 

December 11, 1837. 
nl 
| LOWER CANADA. 
| SURRENDER OF THE REBELS AT ST. BENOI 
| {From the Montreal Transcript, Dec. 18 } 
Agreeably to the information we bad received, and which we cor 
| to our readers in our jast publication, the troops marched from St I 


| his Head Quarters in the house of one Girouard, an absent and noto 
| when a body of the insurgents (we are informed about three hundr 


| in a line in front of the house, laid down their arms, and exhibited 
| in token of their submission. In advancing towards the village wh 


the Gore Militia, assisted by the Hon. Mr. Justice McLean, should march up ial been displayed from many of the houses, all of which had been resp 


dicative of the dispositions of the inmates; aad on contemplating t 


| This plan of attack having been sanctioned, the men were drawn up in order | appearance of these victims of delusion, His Excellency was pleas: 
| of battle in the street and esplanade in front of Archdeacon Strachan’s house, | of their surrender at discretion, rather than repeat, at St Benoit, th 
| extending far to the right and left of it. About 11 o'clock, His Excellency Sir | son of the previous day at St Eustache. We are given to understs 
| Francis Bond Head, with his staff galloped up to the ground, and was received | tude Fort, or Fortification, which the insurgents had thrown up, and 


. | with three hearty cheers, fromthe loyal men under arms. His Excellency im- | they bad once intended to make so fierce a resistance was ordered to 


| mediately placed himself at the head of this force and accompanied by Colonel | ed; as also the houses of some leading rebel characters ; beyond t 


threw himself into the Town Hall, as the most available position for immediate | Fitzgibbon, acting Adjutant-General, and Colonel MacNab, the former as first and | truction of property was most strictly forbidden, as was plunder. 


t 


defence against a foe, of whose actual numbers no positive information had been | the latter as second in command, marched with them up Yonge Street, according | and under whatever pretext. 


obt ined, and there he superintended the issue of arms (which by a happy fore 


sight, had been brought from the depot at Kingston) to the citizens of all classes 


rs , ] ! 
who flocked around him, firmly bent on defending the place to the last extrem.ty 


It was an anxicus and critical moment, and the scene then presented will got | Men to look to their priming, and to be rea 


. | to the previous arrangement. On arriving within sight of the rebels, the man 
| body halted, to allow time forthe right and left divisions to take up their positions 


| During this time His Excellency passed up and down the line, and directed the 


y to act as soon as ordered. 


| 
} sf. : ‘ ‘ ’ . 
soon be obliterated from the memory of those who wituessed it. There were to | After a short halt, the order to advance was given, and both field pieces com 
! 


be seen, fully accoutred with musket, belt, bayonet and cartouch-box, and stand 
ing in the ranks, Judges, Councillors, and Public Officers, by the side of t 
loyal merchant, mechanic and labourer—one and all prepared to defend and Uj 


hold the Government of their Queen against the movers of “sedition, priv 


conspiracy and rebellion.” The night was passed in momentary expectation o1 
attack and vigorous arrangements for repelling it; but no enemy appeared, and 


when morning dawned, Sir Francis found himself surrounded by about 300 me: 


down from the garrison in the course of the night, being one of those fort 
nately left at Toronto for salutes, and now destined for sterner uses in civ 


war. 

whe pons uu way the rebels did not follow up their intention of attecking tl 
~ , > ov u ' i] } ‘ . 
city when the y would nave found it the least prepared for defence, is not exact 
known. It is however probable they were checked by the death ot 
vell as the proof given by the bells, that the citizens we 





Anderson, ¢ 
re roused 
A small select band of resolute young gentlemen under 


iu! 


Ho Mf Justice Jor { ‘ t } 
ym. Vir. . tl Jones formed a piquet at another tc 


e command of t 


i 
u 





- | manded by Captains Lackie and Stennet, under Major Carfrae of the Militia Ar 


he tiilery were ordered to the front. A hot fire soon commenced with small arms 


and artillery, which soon drove the rebels, (who returned the fire, from their po 


i} His Exceliency is represented to have given to the repentant insu 
. | excellent advice, for their guidance in case of any renewed attempt t 
» | from their allegiance About ten o'clock on Saturday morning S 
| borne left St Benoit, and arrived in Montreal by three o'clock the 


noon, escorted by the Royal Montreal Cavalry, and the Queen's Ligt 


We learn this morning, that W H Scott, M P. P. one of the te 
| capture £500 hae been offered, was arrested yesterday asfew mile: 


| {From the Montreal Courier, Dec 18.) 
| 


| 
| . . , 

y | sition,) into the adjoining woods when several companies from the main body were | [Pyerese, by a detachment of tue Quern’s Light Dragoons, consistir 
| ordered into the woods to dislodge them, which they gallantly effected in 4 very | Forsyth, Robertson, Herris, Lease and Connell. Me 1s now in ck 
| short time Che rebels then fled in every direction, closely pursued by the loyai- | Hon. Col. Maitland, and the 32d Regiment. 


} 


sooner, hardiy a rebel woul 





it 
é | completely riddled was burnt to ashes, with the whole of the cut-buildings, by th 
ly | 





he | of the Traitor Gibson, about 10 miles from town, which was also consigned t 


}, | ists, and had the wings of the attacking force reached their positions a little 
who had been hastily armed, together with a tield-piece which had been brought 


ut with all the delicacies of the season for the miscreant Mackenzie and his re 
bel crew, which was soon scattered to the winds, and the house after having been 


Amury Girod, another of the ten, was at Pointe aux Tremble: 


| ld have escaped Montgomery's Inn and premises. ‘The | This morning, a party of the Cavalry was despatched to arrest hi 
- | re ndezvous of the rebels was immediately searclied—a large table was found, se 


t | their number has since returned with the intelligence, that at the m 


- | he was about to be taken, he shot himself dead in tue house where | 
| 
|} staying. 

©) ‘Thus, then, are three of the prime movers in the disturbances ir 


} } | . . 
indignant ms tia, who could not be restrained from inflicting this signal act of jus- lof Two Mountains, killed or taken ; Girod, Scott, and Chenier, ‘ 
1s | lice on so vile a traitor Phe Loyalists then marched on, throwing out skirmish- | (partier are as yet at large, and fugitives. They cannot long conti 
| ers to t e right and left seven miles farther; a party proceeded as far as the house | 


| A man named Laporte at whose house Girod slept last night, ha 
© | brought in a prisoner, together with the body of Girod. Laporte 


‘ ald } . uA Gate the latter part of the the flames elected a Captain by the rebels of hist eighbourhood. 

night—and would have given the rebels a warmer rece plion than they anticipated, A great number of prisoners were taken and brought to His Excellency, who, | 
if they hat att mpted to enter the city, unle Ss in very great lorce. | ler tien hepre sentative of our Gracio Sovereign, considered that he could not CAPTURE OF ST EUSTACHE—OFFICIAL. 

In the course of this eventful night intelligence was received that the re | have a better opportunity than was then offered of exhibiting that clemency | St. Eustache, 14th 
posted at Montgomery [ill had att mpted to arrest three persons on horseback | whie one of the glitest ributes of Royalty, and therefore after suitable| Sir,—I am directed by the Lieut General commanding to inf 
a were = ea way into town One ol thesc persons was that ga | admonition al kind advice e pardoned them their treason and let them go, as the forces under his command, crossed the river —_ ~_— mil 
old Vv ‘Tan yt odie KNOW n this ving wl} . . | . , . “a 4 7 . ‘ ’ i ‘ at he tow about rT ay. ny o ne 
- te dg - 7 pe 2 " ~ ants e while in command of the | the y were ev lently the dupes ot their leaders [his gracious act w as so wm x- | Eustache, and invest ¢ te , we “ yut m™ ag ; ne ¥ ‘ & ' 
eth Regiment during mm au war, and who had recently purchased a farm | pected that many of the prisoners butst into tears, and some of them offered their | their escape on the appearance of he troops, out others atten 
on Yonge Street, about 16 miles from town, with the intent on of there spend services in the cause of the Queen, from which they declared themselves to | themselves in the Church and the adjoining houses, from which th 
the remainder of his days in quiet retirement in the bosom of his familv He | have been seduced by t vile paper, the Constitution. The poison contained in | ven in about an hour. Our loss has been trifling. One hundred 
ind his party were sutmmoned to surrender themselves as prisoners, but refused, hat vehicle of slander and t eenen was greedily swallowed by these simple peo- | have been taken, and a great many arms The loss of the rebel 
and while attempting to gal op past the rebels they were fired upon. Unha \ who seeing no contrad ction to the falsehoods it circulated, were unprovice wounded, bas been great. Dr. Chenier, their leader, amongst the # 
the voley took effect on Col. Moodie, who fell from his horse mortally wound | with an antidote. ‘The loyal people of the Province may however rest assured I have the honor to be, Sir, Your obedient servan 

id expired a few hours afterwards : | that hereafter Traitors wi!l be dealt with according te the rigour of the laws, as Joun Even, Vep 3 

This fou! murder was sufficient to prove that the insurgents were ea to per-| the day of clemency has neatly pssed ; ’ | Lieut Vol Hughes, Officer Commanding, Montreal 
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“jnformation of the Magistrates of Montreal, that the Force under his command 
from St. Eustache, and that from the Carillon, marched on the 15th inst on the 
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ty Adjutant General’s Office, St Benoit, Dec 15, 1837. 
in,—I am aan by the Lieut General Commanding, to inform — 
forces under his command, arrived here to day, having on the — “ - 
Eustache been met by a Deputation from this place, which, on the _ . 
e few Rebels who remained, communicated their anxiety to lay eee * 
s, and to surrender unconditionally. Girouard escaped last night, and the 
eater part of the habitans have returned to their homes. | 
I have the honor to be, Sir, Your most obedient servant, 
Joun Even, Dep’y Adj General. 
Lieut Col Hughes, Officer Commanding, Montreal. 


Head-quarters, St. Benoit Grand Brule, Dec. 15, 1837. 
Sir,—I have to acquaint you that a division of the Queen’s toops, under my 


or ten days, and committed rag —e 
lundering the whole country, and destroying the property of the loyalists. 
‘ We marched to St. Benoit Grand Brule this morning. The rebel army have 
Yours faithfully, 
J. Bucuanan, British Consul, N. w York. J. Cotzorne, Lieut. Gen. 
To the Clerk of the Peace—Distret of Montreal. 

f Head Quarters, Montreal, 17th Dec. 1837. 

Sir, I am directed by the Lieut. General Commanding to acquaint you for the 


rand Brulé, and halted that day at St. Benoit, where the arms of the rebels, 


livered up| The farmers who had been compeiled to fly from their homes in 
consequence of the menaces of the insurgent leaders, Girod, Girouard, Chenier, 
Dumouchelle and Chartier and the outrages committed by them, are returning 
to their farms. 

Colonel Maitland, as you will perceive by the following extract of a report from 
im, marched to St. Scholastique yesterday, and will return to Montreal by Si. 
herese. 

The Royal Artillery, Royal and 831 Regiments, and the Montreal Cavalry 

‘and Rifle Corps have returned to Montreal. 
I have the honor to be, Sir, Your most obedient humble servant, 
(Signed) Joun Even, Depty Adjt Gen. 

Extract of a letter from Col. the Houble. Joha Maitland, dated St. Scho- 
lastique, 16th Dec 1837 :— : : 

‘* On my approach to St. Scholastique, I was met at the entrance of the village 
by about 300 men with white flags, who came to surrender themselves, and de- 
posited in my custody about 50 stand of arms. On my getting into the village 
I saw several groups of habifans assembled from different parts of the parish, 
amounting to about 5 or 600 persons. They all appeared to be very humble, 
and received the Troops with frequent cheers for the Queen.” 


St. Terese, 6, a. Mm. 18th Dec. 1837. 
Sir—I have the honour to report to you, for the information of his Excellency 
the Lieut. Gen. Commanding, that I arrived here about one o’clock yesterday 
afternoon. 
From information I received in the evening, relative to the rebel Scott, of St. 
Eustache, being concealed in this neighbourhood, I despatched five of the Mon- 
treal cavalry who are attached to this division, in search of him, and I am hap- 


this place. He is nowin safe custody, and I shal] bring him into Montreal to- 
morrow. 

The march of the troops under my command from St. Scholastique to this 
place has been attended with the best effect; their appearance has struck a ter- 
ror among the ill-disposed, whilst it has given security to the loyal inhabitants 
who had been pillaged and driven from their property, and whom we met returning 
with joy from all directions to the possession of their homes. 

I have found the six Montreal cavalry extremely zealous and useful, and I 
trust his Excellency the Lieut. Gen. will be pleased to recommend them to the 
Governor in Chief, for the reward offered for the apprehension of the rebel Scott, 
and which they so much deserve. 

I have much pleasure in adding that the troops have conducted themselves 
well, and they have not committed the smallest depredation upon any of the in 
habitants. 

I have the honour to be, sir, your most obedient humble servant, 

Joun Marrianp, Col. coin'd'g 32d Regt. 

P. S. I leave this for St. Martin at 8 o’clock this morning, and according to 
your orders shall reach Montreal to-morrow. 

Col. the hon. C. Gore, Dep'y Quarter Master Gen. 

[At half past one this afternoon, the 32d reg’t, with the hon. Col. Maitland at 
their head, marched into town, amidst the enthusiastic cheerings of the inhabi- 
tants, who lined and crowded the streets. The detachment of drageons who 
accompanied the troops, brought the rebel prisoner Scott along with them, and 
consigned him to prison} 

RE 


UPPER CANADA—OFFICIAL. 


Official Despatch from the Hon. Mr. McNab, Commander of the Forces sent 
to clear the London District, to Sir Francis Head. 

Head Quarters, Scotland, 14th Dec., 1837. 

Sir,—I have the honour to report that the Detachment under my command 
halted at Brantford on Wednesday evening, in perfect order, and the men in high 
spirits ; at nine o'clock the same evening | was informed by persons sent by me 
to this place (it then being the Head Quarters of the Rebels) that Dr. Duneombe, 
with about four hundred men, were here and preparing to retreat to Norwich. 
I immediately despatched persuns to Simcoe, Woodstock, and London, request- 
ing that all the volunteers that could be mustered should march down and inter- 
cept the Rebels, and meet me at this place. 

At one on Thursday morning, (to-day) having obtained a plan of the position 
of the Rebels and the roads approaching thereto, I moved off from Brantford with 
my own detachment, consisting of about 360 rank and file, and 150 volunteers 
from Brantford, and 100 Indian warriors under the command of Captain Kerr— 
with directions that they (the Indians) should take possession of the woods 
marked on the enclosed plan—pine woods. Major ‘Thompson with 100 men to 
march downthe Back Settlement Road—while the main body with myself were 
to march down the Main Road, and make the attack simultaneously, 

_T regret to say that the Rebels became alarmed, and moved off during the 
night. 

This afternoon | have been joined by not less than one thousand volunteers, 
with Colonel Salmon, Colonel Askin, and Colonels Rapelje and McCall at their 
head ; volunteers are pouring in at all times and places. It is my intention to 
march at six o'clock to-morrow morning, with 1600 men, through the township 
of Norwich, the most disaffected part of this District. I have at least six times 
as many men as [ require, but the fact of such an artmy marching through this 
country cannet but have a very beneficial effect—and besides, the volunteers 
joining me in this District would not be pleased to be dismissed, and all left to the 
men of Gore. 

I have taken all Dr. Duncombe’s papers, also Mr Eliakim Malcolm's: the 
latter (which are of considerable consequence) were discovered buried ina field, 
together with several of the leading Rebels. The latter I have sent under guard 
to Hamilton. 

I would strongly recommend that his Excellency should sanction the raising 
of Volunteer Companies, of 150 men each, under the command of Major Win- 
niett, at Brantfori—of Captain Drew, at Woodstock—of Mr. Askin, at London 
—and Mr. William Salmon, at Simcoe. Probably 100 men in each Company 
would be sufficient. This ceuld be readily done, and would not only keep all 
things right here, but would at all times be an efficient force to act elsewhere 
when occasion should require. 

It is a matter of no small mortification tome to have failed in capturing the 
traitor Duncombe and his rebel band. And I very much fear he wil! not give me 
an opportunity of attacking him, but, like the other leaders of the rebel bands, will 
fly the country. I have &e. 

(Signed) ALLAN N. MACNAB, Col. Com’g. 
Copy or a Despatcn From Cot. A. MacNas, tro Cor, Havkerr. 
Head-Quarters, Township of Oaklands, Scotland, Dec. 15, 1837. 
Sir—I have the honor to report that the Rebels have dispersed in all parts of 
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I have received several Deputations from these misguided men, praying for 


take the oath of allegiance if neces- 
troops under my command. In endeavoring to find out 

0 far 1 have refused their re- 
quest, unless their leaders are delivered into my hands. On this subject I am 


to meet several Deputations this day, and will forward a more explicit despatch 
respecting it in the morning. 
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I cannot describe in terms sufficiently strong the enthusiasm and ardour with 
which the loyal inhabitants of this County are crowding to my aid. 
I have the honor to be, Sir, your most obedient humble servant, 
(Signed) Atuan N. MacNas, Col. Com. 
Lieut. Col. Halkett, &c., &c., Toronto. 


PETITION OF THE REBELS. 
The following Petition is from the deluded followers of Dr. Duncombe, in the 
Township of Norwich confessing their unparalleled ingratitude and wickedness, | 
in suffering themselves to be betrayed into outrages against the Queen. Well is 
it for the unfortunate dupes of the few malignant traitors, who in the foolishness 
and wickedness of their hearts had imagined, and with force and arms have en- 
deavoured to compass the overthrow of the British Government and laws, that 
the qualitity of mercy is the brightest ornament of the British Throne. 
To Allan Napier MacNab, Esq., Colonel Commanding the Queen's Forces in 

the District of London, &c. &e. &e. 

The humble petition of certain inhabitants of the Township of Norwich, lately 
in arms against the Government of this Province. 

Sheweth—That we your petitioners being truly sensible of the great error and 
wickedness which we have lately committed in taking up arms against her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, a Government on whose part we do not pretend to say that 
we have any real wrongs or grievances to complain of, but we have been led away 
by Charles Duncombe, Eliakim Malcolm, and other wicked and designing leaders, 
who have induced us by promise of large grants of land and great pay for our 
services, to take up arms against her Majesty's Government, and who have now 
basely deserted us and left us to answer with our lives and properties for those 
crimes which they have themselves committed, do therefore most humbly be- 
seech you, Sir, to take our case into your kind consideration, and to intercede with 
his Excellency the Lieutenant Governor of this Province, to grant us a pardon 
for our offences. 

We acknowledge ourselves to be completely subdued, and we throw ourselves 
entirely upon your mercy ; and we hereby promise, one and all, if such mercy 
be extended to us, that we will from henceforth live as peaceable and loyal sub- 
jects, will subscribe to the oath of fidelity, and allegiance to the Government of 
her Majesty Queen Victoria, and that we will not only bring in our arms, but al- 
sO use our utmost endeavours to apprehend the ringleaders of the late insurrec- 
tion and bring them to justice. 

We are thus induced to address you, Sir, not only from the exalted position 
which you hold as the first Commoner in the land, and Commander of the Queen’s 
Forces in this part of the Province, but also from our knowledge of your kind 
and benevolent disposition, of which we have had ample proof in the protection 
of the lives and properties of the inhabitants, since your arrival amongst us, and 
which we trust you will exert in our behalf to relieve us from our present unfor- 
tunate situation, and we your petitioners, as in duty bound, will ever pray, &c. 

Signed by one hundred and three petitioners. 





HOSTILE DEMONSTRATIONS ON THE BORDERS. 


[On the 12th inst. a Public Meeting took place at St. Albans, in the state of 
Vermont,when about 700 persons were present. Several violent speeches against 
the English were made, and the following among other Resolutions adopted. ] 

Resolved, That the assembling of large bodies of armed men on the frontiers 
of the United States, and the proclamation of Martial Law in the Province of 
Lower Canada, must necessarily lead to acts of violence and misrule, more or 
less affecting the rights of our citizens, and cannot be viewed with indifference 
by the citizens of the United States. 

Resolved, That the citizens of the United States have a perfect right, peace- 
fully, to enter in lawful pursuits, the said province of Lower Canada and return 
therefrom without let or molestation. 

Resolved, That a committee of seven be chosen to organize a volunteer com- 
pany to act in defence of our national rights, and take such other measures as 
circumstances may require, and recommend other towns to do the like. 

Resolved, That we recommend to the corps of Riflemen and all sharpshooters 
to clean their rifles, run their balls, supply themselves with powder, and be ready 
at all times to redress any national insult. 

Resolved, that the Governor of this state be requested to furnish the citizens 
of this section of the United States with arms and military preparations suitable 
for self defence. 


out both provinces. 





Not a rebel is now in arms—all have been subdued or have 
submitted ; it is then with poignant sorrow that we sce the only foe now left, is 
composed of a body of men from the United States, a country with which Eng- 
land is at peace, and against which she has committed no hostile act whatever. 

Have the people of Canada given any provocation? No. Have they not always 
conducted themselves as peaceable and well-disposed neighbours, keeping the 
faith of treaties, and cultivating harmony and good will? Why, then, this on- 
provoked attack upon their soil? Why, when the governments are at peace, 
should the people be at war? 

But it is not at Buffalo alone where this warlike feeling has shown itself : 
Rochester, Oswego, Ogdeusburgh, St. Albans, and Swanton have had their public 
meetings, and passed their resolutions. Some of these we have copied, and re- 
commend to the attention of our readers. _ Vermont appears to be arming, and 
on the point of levying war. The meeting at St. Albans resolved to ‘clean their 
rifles and cast their bullets,” under the flimsy pretext that they dreaded imvasion 
from the British side! In this city also a large meeting was held on Wednesday, 
at which Mr. O'Callaghan was produced. A report was also adopted, with reso- 
lutions containing the most opprobrious language and violent abuse of the British 
people. Charges of cruelty were urged against the troops in the recent operations 
utterly and absurdly untrue, and calculated to excite the most rancorous feelings 
towards the Canadians. These statements are most painful to us to make, but it 
becomes our duty as public journalists todu so. A great change has certainly 


; come over the public mind on this side of the lines within the last two or three 


weeks, and the people of Canada had better know it at once. 
just met our eye in an Albany paper :— 

An army of Printers.—Colonel Sutherland, the second in command of the 
patriots on Navy Island is by profession a Printer ; and from the following 
notice in the Indianopolis Journal extra of the 19th inst., he is likely to have a 
strong support from the craft in his present undertakings : 

“ The Journeymen Printers of this place have formed themselves into a com- 
pany of volunteers under the command of Captain Z. B. Gentry, and will take 
up their line of march for Canada, to assist the Patriots in their struggle for 
liberty, to-morrow. ‘The officers attached to this corps are in every respect 
capable to fill their respective stations, and may the bold spirits of the enlisted 
meet with success in every quarter.” 

But it is urged in extenuation of all this, that England is exercising a degree of 
tyranny and relentless cruelty in Canada—that the people are groaning under op- 
pression, and it is therefore the duty of Americans to come to their aid. This is all 
very well for assertion, but what evidence is there of its truth? Was not Macken- 
zie’s insurrection itomediately put down in Toronto by the spirit of the people 
alone, without the assistance of a single soldier? Has not the Province been swept 
from one end to the other by volunteers, all the troops being in the Lower Pro- 
vince’? If any one doubts the predominance of loyalty in Upper Canada, let him 
read the declaration of the Upper Canada Constitutional Association on our last 
page. If the state of public feeling be doubted the newspapers of the Province 
can be consulted. Surely the people know whether they are oppressed or not. 

But the people of the United States have stronger evidence than this—namely, 
the testimony of their own countrymen who have become residents in these Pro- 
vinces. ‘The public mecting of American residents at Montreal spoke out fully 
and plainly, and declared that there were no grievances or oppressions that war- 
ranted discontent. The proceedings and resvlutions of this highly respectable 
meeting we published a few weeks since. 


The following has 


Since that time a meeting of Ameri- 
can residents at St. Catherines in Upper Canada has taken place, when the fol- 
lowing resolutions among others were adopted. 


We are sorry we have not room 
for the whole. 


2nd. Resolved, That the Leaders of the Revolutionary party have endeavour- 
ed to excite the sympathy, and secure the support, of the Inhabitants of the 














{At Swanton alse in Vermont, and the place from which Bouchette’s expedi- 
tion was fitted out, in open violation of neutrality and of the treaties with England, 
a similar meeting has been held and the subjoined Resolutions adopted. 

Resolved, That we will use our endeavours to procure a Volunteer Company 
to be organized by signing suitable pledges of asssociation and to be well armed 
and equipped, for military service, to be in readiness at a moment’s warning to 
repel any lawless invasion and to protect our property and our homes as well as 
to protect the Canadian Patriots who have fled from oppression to our territory. 

Resolved, That we request all other towns in the county of Franklin to or- 
ganize similar Companies of Volunteers for the like purposes. 

Hewolved, That the present position of the frontier towns, requires the most 
careful circumspection and vigilance on their part, to prevent the possibility of a 
lawless invasion of rights guaranteed to the sovereign people of these United 
States by treaties, which must be considered sacred and inviolable. 

Resolved, That we view with jealousy the almost uniform practice of the 
British Government, of commencing or prosecuting their wars, not by an open 
and manly declaration of hostilities, but by plunder, conflagration and the most 
infamous sinister practices. 

Resolved, that self preservation is the first law of human nature and that to 
secure peace we must be ready for war. 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, DECEMBER 30, 1837. 








By the St. James, from London, we have the British journals to the 10th ult. 
The Rhone has also arrived from Havre. The intelligence is not very important 
by these vessels, and we therefore give all our space to the affairs of Canada. 





CANADA. 

In our last we announced, in a Postscript, the complete success of Sir John 
Colborne’s expedition to Grand Brulé. We now in the previous columns insert 
all the official despatches that have appeared, by which it willbe seen that the 
insurrection is subdued, and tranquillity in a great degree restored. 

Not less successful have been the efforts of the loyal population to put down 
the insurrection in the upper Province. In our last we stated thet after order 
was restored at Toronto, and generally in the Home District, Mr. Speaker Mac- 
Nab was despatched with a strong force to the London District, where it was 
understood a Dr. Dunscembe had rallied some mal-contents, and was creating 
much alarm among the peaceable inhabitants. The march of Col. MacNab 
through the country was almost a triumph, for he every where met with friends 
and welcome ; volunteers flocked to his standard by hundreds, and when he 
reached the township of Norwich, his force had increased from 300 to 1600 men, 
while the enemy fled at his approach without firing a gun. The official despatches 
of this active officer will be found under the proper head, and we refer the reader 
to them as the most conclusive evidence of his success. Accompanying the last 
despatch is a petition of a number of the misguided inhabitants, who having dis- 
covered that their leaders were neither heroes or patriots, surrendered at discre- 
tion and sued for pardon. The last accounts represent Dunscombe as having 
marched to Malden, a place of little moment, at the extreme south-westerly part 
of the province. Whether he has any adherents still with him, or whether he is 
making his way to the United States, does not appear; but his power to do fur- 
ther mischief is at an end, and so completely is the rebellion put down, that 2000 
men, it will be seen, are willing to march from the London District to the Niagara 
frontier, where Mackenzie and the American invading force are posted at Navy 
Island. 

Navy Island is situated in the river Niagara, immediately below Grand Island, 
opposite to the mouth of the Chippewaw, and about two miles above the Falls 
This island belongs to Great Britain; yet, nevertheless, a body of about 700 Ame- 
ricans have taken possession of it under the command of General Van Rensalear 
Here, accompanied by Mackenzie and other rebels, is this army formed, chiefly of 
Americancitizens, fortifying itself and firing upon any of the Queens subjects who 
attempt to approach it. Here also has Mackenie issued a Proclamation offering 
all persons 300 acres of land each, who will come and join him. This extraor- 
dinary and flagrant violation of neutrality, and of the British soil, has of course 


and positive orders to its officers on the frontiers, to detect and punish all such 
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es, should their country require their services; and I have no hesitation 
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violations of the law, and to prevent such hostile expeditions for the future 


These documents will be found on our last page, and we trust they will have the 
proper effect 


Saccess then we repeat the most brilliant, has crowned the loyal effort 


s through 


been properly represented at Washington, and the Governinent has issued strict 


United States, to their desperate euterprize, by comparing the situation of this 
province to that under which the older colonies sought a separation from the 
British Empire ; and have pretended to draw a parallel, which this Meeting is 
enabled to declare ful/aciows, as well from a knowledge of the political circum- 
stances of the two countries, derived, in the one case, from the page of history, 
and in the other, from a conviction that the British Government entertains to 
wards us, feelings the most mild and paternal. 

3rd. Resolved, That this Meeting, composed of British subjects of Ameri- 
can birth, or origin, and other Americans, impelled by the obligations of their 
allegiance, and desire to preserve the harmony happily subsisting with the 
neighbouring States, fee! themselves called upon to prevent, to the utmost of 
their power, the practice of a gross and wicked imposition upon the citizens of 
that country, to the prejudice of this ; and they accordingly now express, de- 
liberately and solemnly, their conviction, founded on long observation and ex- 
perience, that no just cause exists for Rebellion in this province, and that the at- 
tempted Revolution is to be ascribed solely to the false representations and 
treasonable designs of a few ambitious and unprincipled Leaders. 

4th. Resolved, That with the opinions and feelings above expressed, we will! 
promptly and fearlessly stand forward in defence of our adopted country, in the 


our poWer—by ovr councils, our influence and our physical strength, to aid ins 


Majesty’s Government, throughvut the land. 
Moved by Lyman Parsons, and seconded by Dect. L. Cross— 

5th. Resolved, That the Proceedings of this Meeting be published in the St. 
Catherines Journal, and in handbvills. 


L. Parsons, See'y. O. PHELPS, Ch'n. 


At Sherbrooke in Lower Canada a similar meeting was held and similar resolu- 
tions adopted. 











An address tothe people ef the United States was also drawn up 
| by a committee consisting of the following gentlemen :—C. F. H. Goodhue, Sa- 
| muel Brooks, ef Sherbrooke ; Benjamin Pomroy, of Compton ; John Lebourveau, 
of Eaton; Hollis Smith, of Lennoxville; Job Adams, of Shipton; and Alex- 
| ander Rea, of Hereford,Esquires which contained the following striking passages : 
To the inhalitants of the United States of America 
Having understood that great exertions have been, and are sti!l making, by the 
rebels inthis province, to enlist your sympathy and aid in their unhallowed 
attempts to overturn the authorities therein, we deem it our imperiousduty to 
address you upon the subject of the present troubles in which the country is 
unfortunately involvei—and from the fact of our being generally emigrants from 
| New England, or descendants of such, we do this the more confidently, feeling 
assured that our representations will be received and listened to with all that 
candour and attention which they may merit. 





You must be aware that as descendants of the puritans, we are fully compe- 
tent to Judge of civil liberty, and that we are equally incapable of saying or doing 
anything prejudical to those rights which we,in common with yourselves, in- 
herit, 2nd which are equally held by us as unalienable. We hold not to the 
divine right of kings, or that of passive obedience and non-resistance, but on the 
other hand, would not hesitate a moment between servile submission to an ar- 
bitrary and oppressive government, or a resort to arms in defence of liberty. 

We have hitherto lived peaceably and quietly under this government. It has 
protected us in all our civil and religious privileges. [t has in no case oppressed 
us; and notwithstanding we may have differed in some respects in our political 
views, and desired that some reforms in the administration of government should 
take place; still we have never fora moment harbored the idea of a resort to 
arms, to effect these reforms. 


After reading such documents as the above we beg leave to ask whether Ame- 
ricans will persist in carrying fire and sword into Canada’! Whether these hos- 
tilities can be kept up upon the border without bringing about a war with Eng- 
land '—and finally, whether such a course should be pursued by a moral and 
christian people ? 

Navy Island cannot long hold out. It has no resources within itself, having 
only a superficial extent of 300acres. All supplies must be drawn from the 
United States, and if 800 persons are present, it will require an expenditure of $300 
per diem to feed them. Who, we should like to be informed, will furnish $2000 
per week, to maintain men assembled for such unlawful purposes? General 
Famine will desperse them immediately. 








The narrative of the late treasonable attempt made upon Toronto by Macken 
zie, is copious, and full of interest. We hope the writer will give us the subse- 
quent events, drawn up in the same manner. It is from the pen, we apprehend, 
of the Surveyor General, the Hon. John Macauley. 





In another part of this day’s paper we give an account of the Queen’s visit to 
the city, which took place on the 9th ult., Lord Mayor's Day. The details are 
} So coptous the London papers, that we have confined our extracts to the Pre- 

cession, reserving the account of the Banquet till next week 


,” We regret to be again abliged to postpone many articles of great interest 


hour of need; and we now declare ourselves in readiness, by every exertion in- 


enforcing obedience tu the laws, and restoring peace and good order under her 
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“ADDRESS FROM THE CO \ST ITU TION AL SOC ET Y TO THE 
LOYAL MEN OF UPPER CANADA. 
Friends and Countrymen— 

The reports of the Jast few weeks, now fully confirmed, have informed you | 
that the once peaceful and happy Province of Lower Canada is visited with ci- | 
vil war of the most frightful and ferocious character ; that treason, rebellion 
and anarchy stalk through that country, with carnage and devastaticn in their 
train, and that the cottsge of the peasant, as well as the mansion of the rich, 
are alike the objects of attack and destruction to the sanguinary bands of that | 
areh rebel, who has excited his countrymen to take arms, for the purpose of 
wresting the government from the representative of our Gracious Queen, and 
of establishing a French Republic on its ruins. 

The avowed objec: of P. apinean is the final extermination of your brethren the 
English, Irish, and Scotch! The Government is at this moment in possession 
of these facts, aud of all the views of the leaders of the insurrection—and it 
remains for you, men of Upper Canada, to decide whether you will look tamely 
ou or by rising in your might, secure to your countrymen a happy issve in their 
givrious struggle to defend their hearths and firesides, their laws, religion, and 
liverty from the attempts of a desperate and blood-thirsty foe, reckless of con- 
sequences, and carrying fire and sword through every section of the land 

hat you will not look with unconcern upon the cold-blooded atrocities of 
these ruflians cannot for a moment be doubted, and therefore it is, that we cal] 
upon you to arm without delay ; to imitate your brave brethren of the sister Pro- 
vince, who in their cities, towns, and villages, are rushing to enro! themselves 
for the purpose of general defence and who, with the manliness and patriotism 
of Britons are determined to shed their last blood rather than become the slaves, 
ot Victiins of a degenerate and insolent Frenchman! It is not in the nature of 
a British soul to yield to French or rebel despotism—it is a thing impossible. 
The judgment of our heads, the affection of our hearts, and the well tried valor 
of our arms, all conspire to avert such a calamity 

To the doubtful, the wavering, and the discontented, among ourselves, for 
there will be some of those in every country, we would say we know that the 
agents of revolution and insurrection haunt your dweflings, and continue tu en- 
force their detestable doctrines on your minds, to withdraw you from your alle- 
giance. To the honest farmer, and hardy laboreralone, these assassins look 
for support, because they know their native valor is only to be surpassed by 
treachery and duplicity, and that their honest simplicity renders them peculiarly | 
susceptible of that impression which it is the @bject of their disaffection and | 
wickedness to make. Your evil advisers are led by their own selfish designs to 
enrich themselves at the expense of your lives, your hunor, and your character. | 
Therefore be cautious, and beware ! 

The clouds which now darken your political hemisphere, if not dispelled by | | 
your loyalty and patriotism, will soon burst and involve in one common ruin. 
the guilty rebel and his innocent offspring ! 

The deluded among you are opposed by a two edged sword, which cuts both 
ways, and dooms you to certain ruin, to ignominy and death. If you listen to 
the voice of treason and hypocrisy you are undone—for then you have to oppose 
ahe strong arm of Government, and to encounter the vigor and severity of the | 
law—ask yourselves what good end can be obtained, even if your treasons were 
éziumphant—which is impossible! With what, and with whom have you made 
@ compact for your future security? Who are the leaders who impose on your 
credulity, and, though systematic in mischief, what system have they laid dowi 
for your future welfare ’—NONE, | 

Let us, therefore, conjure you, who may be hesitating on the verge of disaffec- 
tion, whose minds may have been corrupted by the subtle poison of interested 
and anprincipled deinagogues—let us exhort you most earnestly, by the piety of 
your forefathers, by the love you bear to your native soil, and the land of your | 
adoption. | y the protection you owe to your wives, and the happiness of your 
Ki vrent and smiling infants, 








and children, to pause before you stir one step 
farther in the dark and abominable cause in which you are tempted to engage—a_ 
cause engendered by irreligion, fustered by duplicity, excited by the outcasts of 
society, and encouraged by the man who has pledged himself to become yuu 
extirpator, if he succeeds in his criminal designs of obtaining the govern 
of your country. 


ment 
The irregular machinery of which the present wicked cons; 


pir 
sey and rebellion is composed, must ever defeat itself. It is founded on the 
basis of distrust, and the basest criminality, and is unsuppori ed by any good or 
lawful object. It is put in motion by a lust of power and phund dei—its f s art 


ciscordant—and its end must be ag nominious to the parties whoare envaged in 


!—J,ook then to your families and your homes. Avoid the voice of treason 
und the advice of traitors, and if you have suffered your minds to be con 
nated by evil suggestions, by the accursed charm of the tempter, repent 4 
your iniquity, and make reparation to your injured country, by reforming your 

ncvet, and ponishing with your vengeance those daring Cesperadocs who a 
this hour calculate on making you their vassals and their slaves. The poriod is 

sregnant with great events, and it rests w 


OI 


I ith you to immortalize yourseives, by 
burling destruction on the foes of order and good government, of your Ques r 
their cause, to become, as will be 
your ceriain fate, the unpitied victims of the law, the disgrace of your families 
ind the contempt of all mankind. ‘To the brave and loyal we would observe, 
at they have property to preserve—parents to guard—wives to cherish—chil- 
dren to protect. Their properties and liberties depend, under God, upon then- 
selves: they may be weakened by luxury; they may be undermined by treach 
ery, but they cannot be wrested from you by open force. 

Let the Province be numbered ; let tiat number be divided into three parts, 
eave two thirds to the é:mid, but sever to us one third as the protectors of our 
country; again divide that third, and one half of it shall be amply sufficient to 
etush treason and rebellion wherever and whenever it rears its head upor 


a 


ud Constitution; or otherwise, by espousing 


1 our 


¢0il— Would ye be safe! Be valiant; Danger pursues the wretch that flies 
from it, but flies itself from a courage that dares the encounter 


ls any one acoward! Let self preservation inspire him with courage. Is any 
mana parentt Let him fight for his family. Has any one affection? Let his 
fight for his friends, Does any man feel in his bosom the glow of loyalty ?- 


Let him fight for a Queen—who is the protector and glory of her people ‘ 
» Britons and Canadians the love of their Queen and country, of tha 
) by birthright, the extinction of which is the object of our implacab!. 
y the guilty Papineau, are subjects to which the ear would listen untir 
tion Is Instant, and cuts short expression; be it suflicient that lberty i 
tudes allthat is estimab'e, which no power shail take from us, or invade un 


hed. It is engrafted in our nature: it is 8 PP ted by our government, and 


mofirmed by our constiiution ; it is the source of happiness to us and to our 
posterity: itis dearer than life, and TILL, DEATH we will retain it! 
2 hen let rebellion rage, we will brave its utmost fury. The eves of ma 


@fe upon us, and our just freedom and liberty must be defended by our valor. 





| modes for ie preservation of une neutrality of the 


' from the Mayor of Buffalo, containing 


Let ue look | back, Men of Uy pper e Canada, | to our + forefathers; let us look round t¢ to 
our families ; let us look Onward tv posterity ; let us live with honour or fall 
with our country ! 


— 
NEUTRALITY OF THE UNITED STATES. 
Depariment of State, Washington, Dec. 7. 1837. 
Sir :—A contest having commenced ina territory of Great Britain adjoining the 
United States, between portiens of the population and government, during which 
attempts may be made to violate the laws of the United States, passed to pre- 
serve the relations of amity with foreign powers, and to fulfil the obligations of 
our treaties with them, by the directions of the president I have the honour to 
request the attention of your excellency to any movements of that character that 
may be contemplated in the state of New York, and your prompt interference to 
arrest the parties concerned, if auy preparations are made, of a hostile nature, 
against any foreign power im amity with the United States. 
I have the honour to be, sir, your ob'd’t serv't, 
JOHN FORSYTH. 
To His Excellency William L. Marey, Governor of New York. 
Note.—Similar letters were addressed on the same day to the Governors of 
Vermont and Michigan. 
Department of State, Washington, Dec. 7, 1837. 
Sir: In the course of the contest which has commenced in a part of the terri- 
tory of Great Britain, between portions of the population and the government, 
some of our citizens may, from their connection with the settlers, and from their 
love of enterprise, and desire of change, be induced to forget their duty to their 
own government, and its obligations to foreign powers. It is the fixed determi- 
nation of the President faithfully to discharge, 
the obligations of this government, and that obligation especially which requires 
that we shall abstain, under every temptation, from intermeddling with the do- 
niestic disputes of other nations. ou are, therefore, earnestly enjoined to be 
attentive to all movements of a hostile character, coutemplated or attempted 


within your district, and to prosecute, without discrimination, all violators of 
those laws of the United States, which have been enacted to preserve peace 
with foreign powers, and to fulfil all the obligations of our treaties with them. 
I am, sir, your obedient servant, 
JOHN FORSYTH. 
Nathaniel S. Benton, Esq. District Attorney of the United States, for the 
Northern District of New York. 


Note.—Similar letters were addressed on the same day to the District Attor- 

neys of the United States for the Districts of Vermont and Michigan. 
Department of State, Washington, Dec. 20, 1837. 

Sir :—Information has been received from a source which entitles it to atten- 
tion, that, after the battle of St. Charles, which took place some time since, 
many of the insurgents who fled from that and other places in Canada, collected 
at Swanton and Highgate, in the state of Vermont, and that citizens of the 
United States furnished them with three pieces of cannon, some small arms, 
powder, lead, and other munitions of war ; and that, having been thus furnished, 
the insurgents, on the 6th of the present month, made a descent into Canada, 
where they were met by a party of loyalists and routed, with the loss of two 
pieces of cannon; one of the party being killed and others wounded, and _ that 
the remainder returned to Swanton. ‘The President directs that you institute an 
immediate inquiry into the facts thus stated, and, if they should be found to be 
‘orrect, and susceptible of proof, that you commence legal proceedings against 
all such persons as appear to have been concerned in violating the law for the 
preservation of the neutral relations of the United States. 
exercise constant vigilance, during the pending contest, and to take all proper 
steps to prevent the recurrence of acts similar to those into which you are now 
called upon to examine. 
obedient servant, 


JOHN FORSYTH. 


I am, sir, your 


Daniel Ke 


so far as his power extends, all | 


og, Esq. United States District Attorney, Rockingham, Vermont. | 





Terms of the Albion six dollars per annum—payable in advance. If a five ¢ 
lar bill be remitted to the Office in New York, free of postage, the paper will 
sent for ten months including the plates above named. In such cases, howev 
it is particularly requested that the bill so remitted should be of some one on | 
northern or eastern banks. 

Will the papers with which we exchange have the kindness to give thi 
notice? 








] AILY GOVERNESS—Mrs. “Walker | and her daug iter: rs, who have lately arrived f; 
J England, having been highly educated, are fully competent to instructin the ust 
branches of an English education—music, singing, French, pencil drawing, and fa 
works : they would attend young ladies at their residences, for the entire, orany of 

above branches. Mrs Walker begs leave to refer to James Buchanan, Esq. her Britan 


Majesty’s Consul. Application to 6] Cedar street, will meet immediate attention. | 


| Walker has been many years engaged as a Public Accountant, in the balancing and: 








You are directed to | 


| 
| 


P.S. A cireular letter, of wuicha copy is enclosed, has been addressed by the } 


secretary of ; the treazary to each of the collectors of the customs of the United 
States, bor: them and their officers to 
neys, and other UnitedsStates officers, in all legal 


government and people of 


rng on the Canadian frontiers, requiring 





co-operate ith the district att 


this country during the disturbances in Canada. 

ec, Washington, December 21, 1837. 
Sir—I] nformation has been received froma source entitl 

Mackenzie and Rolfe , ‘eaders of the insurgents in { 


- . 
Duffalo on the 


Department of S 


12th of the present month, with the object, it was understood 
of soliciting aid in the shape of men and munitions of war ; that they were that 
might to have a meeting in the theatre 
the insurgents had already 
re was a strong feeling favourable 


} 1 
pprehended, would lead to the o: 


; that three popular meetings in favour of 
been held, which were numerously attended ; and that 
to them in that place, which, it was 
nization of a force for the purpose of render- 
ing them assistance 
The President directs that you institute an immediate inquiry into the facts thus 
stated and the subsequent Should there have 
been any violation of the law susceptible of proof, you will commence legal 
proceedings against all such person as appear to have been concerned. You are 
al ‘ted to exercise constant vigilance during the pendi: 


movements connected therewith 





) , ' 
aiso directed 


g contest, and to take 
\l pruper steps to prevent the recurrence of acts similar to those into which you 
are now called upon to examine 
I am, sir, your ob't serv't, 
JOHN FORSYTH. 
To Nathanial S. Benton, Esq. Attorney of the United States for the Northern 
District of New York 


ng it to attention, that | 


pper Canada, were in the city | 


P. S. Since the above was written, a letter has been received by the President | 


information which calls for immediate at- 


| 





tention. You will, therefore, rroceed with the Marshal of the district immediate- 

to Buflalo, ¢ ad institute legal proceedings against all such persons as shall 
appear to have violat ed the laws of the United States 

tr 
THE ALBION—NOTICE 

Persons becoming subscribers to this Journal for one year, from and after this 

ite, will be presente 1 with a copy of the two s perb piates, that have bee 
p ( ii e cou ) 1c | ir These piates are—Ist, a View o | 
the NV ? H ises ol he B si P am # and 2nd, Wis: kK f n ‘4 ée in the | 
character of Jon; both are engravings on steel, and executed by an emine ‘| 
irt'st The likeness of the ce orate actress, is one of the best that has eve 4 
been presented to the public. Our agents will please to bear this in mind. | 


usting of accounts. 


to ) meet employment. 


He has most respectable mercantile testimonials, and will be haj 
Terms moderate, Dec. 23-11 





SIG,—A professor « ft voc al and instrumental music, pupil of the first London m 
ters, Who has some time disengaged, wishes to attend a few pupils, three times 
week in a respectable schoo! or private family, the terms would be moderate, Apply 


L. B. 74 Pine Apple-st., Brooklyn. (Doc 23-3t. 


Lady who is qualified to teach the various English branches of education, as wel 
P music, may obtain a situation in Virginia, every Way comfortable and agreea 
Salary, $400. Address this office, post paid. Bir most unexceptionable reference as 


character and competency will be required ; i the applicant must possess the man 
and deportment of a well bred and well educat ted person _Dec. 16-3 


PACKETS F OR HAVRE. (Second Line.) 
ROM New York on the Ist, andfrom Havre on the 24th of each month during 
year :— 

Ship UTICA, J. B, Pell, master, will sail from New York on the Ist January, May 
September. From Havre on the 24th February, June and October. 

Ship CHAR. LS CARROLL, W. Lee, mastor, trem New Verk on the bet February. J 
and October. From Havre on the 24th March, July and November. 

Ship ERIE, Edw. Funck, master, from New York on the Ist March, July and Novem 
From Havre on the oo April, August and December. 

Ship BALTIMORE, Jas. Funk, master, will sail from New York on the Ist April, Au, 
and December. From it avre on the 25th May, September and J: ggg 6 

Agent in New York J. J. BOYD, No. 9 Tontine Buildin 

Agents at Havre BONNAFFE B OISGERARD & CC 
NEW YORK AND HAVRE PAC KETS. 

From New York on the Sth, 16th, and 24th of each month. From Havre on the Ist, 
8th, and 16th of Gvery month. Having made a new arrangement for the sailing of tl 
packeis, the subscribers will despatch them as above, aid in the following erder, viz. 

Ships. Masters. | Days of Sailing from New- |Days of Sailing from Ha 

York. 
J. Rockett, j|Jan. 8, Sept. 16, May 21,\Feb. 16, July 8, Nov 
W. Skiddy, | - * 24, June &,)March 1, Ole “ 
Richardson,| “ 24, Oct. 8 “ 16) “ 6, Aug. 2, * 
C. Stoddard, Feb. &, aT el lcm 8, Dec 

Francois Ist, W.W.Pell,| “ 16, ‘ 94, July 8JApril 31, “ 16 

Formosa, W.B.Orne,| “ 24, Nov. & “. i) * §, Se. i, . “ 

Silvie De Grasse,|Weiderholdt March $8, ‘* 16, “ 24) ‘* 16, “ 8, Jan. 

Poland, Anthony, ‘April 16,  ** 24, Aug. &,J/J j 

Albany, J. Johnston, ‘“ 24, Dec. 8, Aug. 16, 

Louis Philippe, |J. Castofi, |May 8, “ 14, 4); * 16, “* 68, Feb. 

Sully, \D. Lines, 1, * KK, ia 24. May l@4July 1, “ 16, “ 

These are all vessels of the first class and ably commanded, with elegart accomm 
tions for passengers, comprising all that may be required for comfort and convenience 
cluding wines and stores of every description. Goods sent to either of the subscribe 
New York, wil! be forwarded by their packets, free of all charges except the expense 
tually incurred. C. BOLTON, FOX ¥ LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad- 

. WM. WHITLOCK, Jr, 46 South-st. 
JOHN L. BOYD Broker. 9 Tontine Buildings 


NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKE TS. 
To sail on the Ist, 10th, and 20th of every month. 
This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which wil 








Burgundy, 
Rhone, 
Charlemagne, 
Ville de Lyon, 


“ 6, Oct. 1, 




















| ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punc tually from New ‘ 


and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 27t 
every month throughout the year, viz :— 


Ships. } Masters. |Days of Sailing from Newt Days of Sailing fre 
| | York. j London 
St. James |W H. Sebor, Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1,!Feb. 17, June 17, Oct 
Montreal, |S. 7 Grifling, | “ 10, so iy e 1. Ss fi, * 27, « 
Giadiator, | T. Britton, “« 90, * 2, © 20, March 7 7, July 7, No 
Mediator, C hamplin, Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1, a oe © 
Quebec, F. H. Hebard, 16, * 10, “Hi *§ & * G.* 
Wellington, D. Chadwick, “« 90, “ OH, “ 20, April 7, Aug. 7, Dec 
Philadelphia, |E.E.Morgzn, |March!, July 1, Nov. 1, “ 17, “ 17, * 
Samson, R. Sturges, ss. 96; “ 630, “« 10, o, .* He. .@ 
President, 1J.M.Chadwick,| “ 20,  2@, “* 90,'\May 7, Sept. 7, Jan 
Ontario, H. Huttleston, |April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1,, “ 1 
Toronto, R.Griswold, | * 10, s 610, e.0i * Bi, * By 
Westminster, G. Moore, “« oH, * @, “ Q0,\June 7, Oct. 7, Fet 
These ships are all of the first ¢ , about 600 tons burthen, and are commanded by 
and experienced navigators. Great care w be taken that the Reds, Stores, &c. are o 
best dese ition. The | ce of cabin sage Is How xe at $140, out ward, foreach a 
which includes wine and uors. Neither the capt nor owners of these packets 
be responsible for any letters, ’ arc yy packages, sent by them, unless regular Bil 


Lading are signed ‘therefor. pply nee 
. G RIN NEL . MINTURN and Co. 134 Front street, 
JOIN GR ISWOLD, 70 South street, New York, orto 


GEORGE W ul, DES and Co. No. 19 Coleman streat, London 























GARRATT & GIRSON, Portsmouth. 
NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. __ 
Ships. Captains. ‘Days of Sailing from New Days of Sailing fro 
~ York Liverpool. 
North America, | C. Dixey, Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1,/ Feb. a June a Oct 
Roscoe, jJ.C.Delano, | * 8&8, = 8, es §. ot oo ; 
Europe 4.C. Marshall “ 16 “- “ 46, March 1, July 1, No 
“ py 6 At soe , eA’ © ‘ “ 
Sheffield F.P. Allen, | “9%, “ 9%, “ %| “ 6 “ 8 & 
Columbus, N. B. Palmer, ‘Feb. 1, June 1, Oc 1 ie, a 16 
Washington J § = ’ 24, 
— a yg) «16, April 1, Aug. 1, De 
Unite ‘st ates s 94, * ss s, = >. > 
. emcee “ 2 “ 
South America, July 1, Nov. 1, ; 16, a 16, ie 
Pennsylvania, f ” §, ~~ 4, 
England “ Of ‘ 16, 'Max 1, Sept. 1, Jar 
St andre w, “ of & 84 “ Rg a 4 
Orphe is A . tees L * HY Ge se 
™ ; RQ ‘ “ rT 
Independence, 8, 8} 24, / 24, 
Ox! “ | ‘ 16, June 1, Oct 1, Fe 
y ' , D ‘ :. “ 24 &, “ &, 
TI shins are mancec men of character and experie 
ic A be ! a stores, §' | be of the best kind. 
: e oe ssare ¢ is x ul h with the proj rietors of the ¢ 
t S140), ine ur s es. ‘ : 
WN. t he captains . on ers of tl e ships Ww e responsible for any letters, 
cels, or} c es se it by them, un,less reru s of are signed therefor. | 
Co mees of s ys ( donia, Hibernia, Colum! , Europe, South — ca, Eng 
4 ( ROTHERS & Cs Averpoo), 
t is, North ca, BARING, BROTHERS ¢ ‘ e 
st alia ade atte GOODIIUE & Co. or C. H. MARSHALL, 
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